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Meet High Cost Production 
with High Class Sheep 























ORDERLY MARKETING 


OR 


EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION OF SHEEP RECEIPTS 


can be accomplished in no better way than by marketing at Denver and 
taking advantage of the centralized demand existing there from many 


other slaughtering centers, lightly supplied, in addition to the local demand. 


For the first three weeks of June, receipts of lambs and sheep at 
Denver from Idaho and Oregon showed 125 per cent increase over the same 
period in 1924. With these larger receipts, supplies were not sufficient 


to take care of over 20 per cent of the existing demand. 


Producers of lambs, marketing at Denver for the first time, were 
amazed and delighted with the facilities for taking care of their shipments, 
the largest concrete sale barn in the world, pure cold mountain water in each 
pen, choice alfalfa hay, short drives, etc. Many instances were reported where 


lambs held shipping point weights. Fills are generally exceptional. 


The Union Pacific, on shipments billed Denver, are bringing lambs 
from central Idaho to Denver with one feed at Green River. Lambs, on 
arrival from Green River, are filling especially good. 


ONE CAR OR A TRAINLOAD WILL BE EFFICIENTLY 
HANDLED AND WILL FIND A READY MARKET 


\ 
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RAMBOUILLET 
RANGE RAMS 


Oregon feed conditions have veen ideal this season and our rams 
have made excellent growth. They are in prime condition and will meet 
the approval of any grower who values size, with the ability to produce a 
quality fleece of acceptable weight. 











For the convenience of our customers we have choice yearling Rams 
located at EVANSTON, Wyoming, on the range of Adams & Sellers and at 
MEDICINE BOW, Wyoming, on the Fred Richard’s range on the Casper 
Road. The sale of these rams is in the hands of our agent Roy Moore, 
whose address is Evanston or Rock Springs. He will be glad to show them at 
any time. 


We also have one lot of yearlings and one lot of two-year-old Rams 
located near ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO. These rams are in charge of Mr. 
F. E. Turner, Roswell. They are thoroughly acclimated and are choice in 
quality. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON: 


We can fill orders in car lots or less from our headquarters ranch. 
Inspection solicited. Prices in reason. 


CROSS BRED BUCK LAMBS: 


We are entirely sold out on yearling or older cross bred Rams, but 
will have a good selection of Ram Lambs that we believe will give satisfac- 
tory service. These lambs are from Registered Lincoln Stud Rams and 
choice pure Rambouillet Ewes. 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


The show record of our flock proves it headquarters for the best blood of this great breed 
BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 1924 1924 BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 


American Royal International 


Ist and 2nd Aged Ram Ist and 4th 
Istand 3rd YearlingRam 2nd 
2ndand4th Ram Lamb 2nd 
Ist Pen Ram Lambs Ist 
Istand3rd EweLamb 2ndand4th 
2ndPen 3Ewe Lambs Ist 
Ist Flock 2nd 
Noaward Get of Sire Ist 
Champion Ram at both shows 


CORRIEDALES 


Our Corriedales bred from 
imported New Zealand and 


Champion Rambouillet Ram in 1924 at Interna- Australian stock produce the Champion Corriedale Ram at International (Chi- 
tional (Chicago), Royal (Kansas City) and Wyom- ideal range ewe for lamb cago’, Royal (Kansas City), Wyoming and Colo- 
ing and Colorado State Fairs . rado State Fairs 1924. 
and wool production. 


KING BROS. COMPANY ss Laramie, Wyoming 






























































MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS 
Te OUR friends in the Western States we hereby 


wish to express our appreciation of that patronage 
which in the past twenty-five years has enabled our 
buck business to reach its present dimensions and high 
reputation. 


We are glad to announce that for this season we 
are again offering registered and purebred range rams 
of our usual quality in lots to suit the purchaser. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INSPECTION 
WILLIAMS & PAULY | 





Deer Lodge, Montana 
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Mt. Pleasant Ram bouillet F‘'arm 


At four recent National Ram _ Sales, we 
have purchased the highest priced Stud Rams. 


We sold the highest priced Range Rams in 
1923 at the Sale. 


1925 
Choice Rams and Ewes 


Single or car lots 


STUD RAMS our SPECIALTY 








Have sold Japan the past 7 years. Two 
consignments in 1924. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah. OLD 467 


Grand Champion 3 Successive Years State and County Fairs. His 
ae ae a Son was Grand Champion 1923-24 and sheared 54 Ibs. of wool, 












































RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 








Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s_ flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 














Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 
wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO.,_ :-: WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high dry, country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 





BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep Woodland, California 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 





Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted”, stuff sired by them is 
limited. Our offerings are: 


250 two-year-old range rams. 

300 yearling range rams. 

100 head of yearling stud rams. 

75 yearling ewes. 

125 two, three and four-year-old 
ewes. 








Correspondence Solicited 








“Son of Ted” 
F.N. BULLARD, - Manager Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 


Peenessneoouanancusnusnsnensssasnenesoscasssvenensecessaassassseaensesy. 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Merino sheep grow the most wool, are the hardiest and best rangers in the world. 
The DELAINE is the Merino bred smooth or nearly so. They are good size, blocky 
built, thrifty growers and easily herded. Have long dense fleeces of fine fiber and 
crimp with oil enough to make it soft and silky. 
If you want to GROW MORE WOOL, with a longer staple and a denser fleece, cross 
your range ewes with Delaine-Merino Bucks. 
I have 200 large thrifty yearlings, in fine range condition, sired by rams that shear 
30 to 32 pounds. Crossed on Open Wooled ewes will double your wool production. 
Others have done it. Why not you? : 
Write for photos or come and see, The Best Bunch of Bucks in Ohio. Will sell 
you one or a carload. 
FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio, 





VEVEOSER EEL ENA LTTE 





The CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 








Our foundation was 
laid by the use of 


The blood and 


type of San Peter sires selected from 
predominate in the best flocks of the 
our flock United States and 


Europe. 











SAN PETER 


We are retaining only the best half of the ewes of our ram breeding flock. Our future of- 
ferings will be smaller but of still higher quality than in the past. Our pensof 25 Rambouil- 
let Range Rams Topped the Salt Lake Sale in four out of the last five years. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 














Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 
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~ || SEELY RAMBOUILLETS—BETTER THAN EVER 


NOW ON SALE 









































y 
2 
1500 Registered and Pure- 
bred Ewes 
3 1000 Stud and Range Rams 
- : : | The blood that made Jericho wool famous 
: RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 
ais We have just made our 6th consignment to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Look at our sales record at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 
orld. 
cky 
and 
a JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
ae 
sell 
SUCEREDSEEDERELI NOONE 0 j U R b ill t R 0 
‘Ss ie: til 
was ‘id SE AS CaS ; : p y 2 ae 8 yaaa BY we tae . fogs 
cal ‘ : . + ti ne ¥ - “: ad me } , ‘ ‘ . i : - Paige Ke 
fthe Pe ALAR Te a Soa dw RP: We debeee Lh i a 
mn Some of our 1924 Yearlings Photographed in Six Months’ Fleece 
a WHAT THE WOOL TRADE SAY ABOUT L U WOOL 
“We have always found the L. U. Clip of exceptionally good “The L. U. Sheep Company’s Clip is one of the best of its 
quality and would describe it as superior Merino wool, deep grade in this country. Fine in quality, silky and white in 
grown and sound staple, which has always given very sat- color and not carrying as much grease as most fine wool 
isfactory results in yarn or fabric.” clips.” 
—American Woolen Company. —Adams & Leland. 
. — “The L. U. Clip is one of the best Merino Clips in the West, the wool being fine in quality, long in staple, and dense in 
neta growth. We have known Mr. Dickie for a great many years and know that he has used the most painstaking care in the 
breeding of his flocks, and feel assured that bucks from his herd should give a very excellent account of themselves.” 
—Jeremiah Williams & Co., Inc. 
a Our Exclusive Specialty: Rams for Range Service—Bred and selected to produce the highest 
quality in the wool clip as shown by prices paid for the L U clip in recent years. 
year THE L U SHEEP COMP ANY, Dickie, Wyo. (Railroad Station, Thermopolis) 
DAVID DICKIE, President 
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CORRIEDALES 


Foundation flock imported from the 
prize-winning flocks of New Zealand 
and the individual prize-winners at 
the New Zealand Shows in 1919. 


SHROPSHIRES 


The best that money can buy and good 
judgment select. The largest flock of 
Registered Shropshires in America. 





ed Fa Py 


high dressing percentage. 
We offer for 1925: 


also Rams in lots to suit. 








Undefeated Show Flock, 1925. 


Corriedale wool is topping the market in New Zealand and government ex- 
periments at Dubois, Idaho, prove the Corriedale an economical lamb, with a 


A choice lot of Registered Shropshire and Corriedale Ewes and Ewe Lambs; 





a = 








Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 





at 








Sire in Service—C. P. Raup, 616 
NOW OFFERING 
A few Top Yearling Rams. 20 Yearling 
Ewes. 60 Ewes, mixed ages. 
All ewes offered safely in lamb to 
sire shown above. 
































NATIONAL RAM SALE — UNION STOCK YARDS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH— AUG. 31, SEPT. 1, 2, 1925 








the second prizes. 


handled. 


150 head ram lambs, 


staple wool. 





Day Farms Company Rambouillets 


Topped the Sale on both Rams and Ewes at the Southern Utah Rambouillet Show 
and Sale, September 17, 18, 19, 1924. 


Yearling Ram, $280.00. Five-year-old Ewe, $105.00. Our entire offering brought 
an average of $94.50. We took one-half of the first prizes, three-fourths of 


FOR SALE NOW 


A very choice bunch of yearling rams, weighing 165 pounds, strictly range 


100 head very choice young ewes, hand-bred to lamb in March. 


Our sheep have a wonderful conformation, large bones, and good quality long 


WILF'ORD DAY, Manager 








WALTER CHAS. P e ° : . . 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP CO., RCHAS.PRIDDY Gridley, Calif. CHANDLER P. RAUP, Springfield, Ohio 
Ceeeneeeeeniiee 
CORRIEDALE RAMS B di 
Have 200 yearlings and two’s—Range gE F § | 
onieidavmieliens Lincela-Merine foun- ree In wes or a e POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 
dation and bred for six fourdations to . ' 
Registered Hew Sealand Rave—tucied- Breeding Ewes of all kinds, the very 
ing Littles. Ensors, Australian and . 
New Zealand Land Co., Greenwoods and best in the country. 
thers. They are true Corriedale type 
in arene re wool and the price is The best are the most profitable. 
right. Only reason we have any two's Before buying write or wire 
is that quarantine last year prevented ° 
ship ent. ” 
ope REX E. BORD, R. F. BICKNELL, Boise, Idaho. 
Olene, Klamath Co., Oregon. 





My offerings: 
425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to 
registration, and over half polled. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams 
Percheron mares. 


of Registered 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 











CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 


of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 

The price and terms are interesting. 

BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 
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ets 


“a HAMPSHIRES—Registered or Pure Bred 


Ki The result of over 20 years of intensive and careful breeding—Rams or Ewes in any quantity 


CROSSBREDS—Lincoln-Rambouillets 


Crossbred wools have come back. A splendid mutton-wool combination. 


RAMBOUILLETS—A superior lot to sell 
at a very low figure 


_— Our stuff is bred for SERVICE, and NOT FOR SHOW 

















muni Two Thousand Merino-Hampshire Grade Yearling Ewes for Delivery by November Ist, or earlier. Will 
Breed to Rams to Suit Purchaser at $12.00 Per Head 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY =-- __— Spencer, Idaho 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 


Uy 




















ROMNEY SHEEP 


Flock Masters! New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 





























Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 

» to 
"8 Do you want to get Do you want to get 
“" the best possible re- top market price for 
‘h turn per acre from your Meat and Wool? 
smut R. > 

your flock: IF S O, USE 
NCH IF SO, USE ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! 3 
West. Send for literature 
‘term A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 
NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Calif The Secretary—P. 0. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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National Packers Perform a 
Nation-wide Service 





-a demand for national service in-live stock marketing, meat production and distribu- 

tion of meat to consumers. Three-fourths of the marketable live stock of the United 
States are raised west of the Mississippi river while the most important meat consuming centers 
are east of the Mississippi river—a thousand miles or so from the production centers. 


[2 semana for of the country into distinct agricultural and industrial regions has created 





While both local and national packers are necessary to the economic life of the country, 
it is largely upon the national packers that the responsibility falls for providing a continuous mar- 
ket for surplus live stock and a steady always-available supply of meat. They alone maintain 
facilities for bulk purchase of live stock, bulk production of meat and nation-wide distribution. 

Briefly summarized, the service of the national packer includes: Buying, processing, 
storage, distribution, marketing and financing. 

Most conspicuous are the manufacturing service, including slaughter; processing; curing; 
standardization of products; and distribution. 


Because live stock receipts vary greatly as between seasons, storage is an essential func- 
tion of the national packers. During the winter for instance, and the early summer, a great deal 
more pork is produced than is currently consumed. At times, too, when the market warrants 
it, some beef and lamb is frozen for later distribution. 


One of the most important services of the national packers is that of financing the live- 
stock industry from the time meat animals are ready for slaughter until the retail market pays 
for meat products. In the meantime, processing and distribution take place. The packer pays 
the producer cash for his live stock when he buys it, but he does not get his money back until 
weeks or months later. 


Obviously, the national packers operate at:some disadvantages in competing with local 
packers who buy what they want, draw upon nearby supplies of live stock, market their pro- 
ducts locally and quickly and do not have a large overhead expense. 


On the other hand, national packers, operating on a large scale, can do business on a small 
profit per dollar of sales, utilize to the fullest extent the by-products of the industry and dis- 
tribute their products where they will bring the best prices. 





ARMOUR 482 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


9246 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep | 





Mastodon and Dinosaur: 


The Wool Grower realizes that many 
of its readers are not directly inter- 
ested in the numerous articles in re- 
cent issues upon the regulation of 
grazing upon government lands. How- 
ever, no apology is called for. What 
is sought and likely to be secured is 
security and permanency in respect to 
use of government lands. Such secur- 
ity will stabilize the business of those 
controlling the 
ranges they use and will steady and 
improve the entire live-stock industry 
ut the national forest and public land 
states. 


not now owning or 


While this paper does not fully con- 
cur in the strong criticism of the De- 
partment of Agriculture expressed by 
the writerof “Overalls and Overseers” 
in this issue, there is a real basis for 
criticism, and perhaps for ridicule, of 
some of the propaganda, proposals, and 
activities of well meaning, but inade- 
quately supervised members of this 
and other government departments. 

Mr. Shallenberger’s facetious refer- 
ence to the mastodon and dinosaur 
merits the serious attention of those 
who would arrive at a sane and prac- 
tical view of erosion of lands and 
other western matters that occupy 
the pens of many persons with an im- 
perfect knowledge of the making and 
practical utilization of western ranges. 


Buying Public Lands: 

Mr. Cooper’s suggestion of the sale 
of public lands expressed in “Evils of 
Federal Control of Range—A Solu- 
tion,” is sound in principle. It would 
have been equally sound fifty years 
ago. The idea probably will now be 
considered more seriously by the Con- 
gress ; but there is difficulty in the fact 
that many stockmen are overloaded 
with lands taxed and loaned upon at 


figures much beyond their value for 
grazing. It is tritely said that stock- 
men cannot afford to own their land. 
Ownership or lease is entirely a matter 
of price. The former is always pref- 
erable, provided purchase figures, tax 
and interest rates, are consistent with 
the earning power of the land. 

Under Mr. Cooper’s plan, the Fed- 
eral government would take the initia- 
tive in deflating land prices and assess- 
ment figures. Will the Congress be 
willing to do this, and are the public 
land states ready for such action? 


Was Wool Too High? 


Recent recovery in wool prices sug- 
gests consideration of the statement, 
bandied about following the decline, 
that wool was too high. Is wool likely 
to be too high again? And when is 
wool too high? 

It is natural and proper that manu- 
facturers should resist increases in the 
cost of their raw material. As has 
been pointed out in the Wool Grower, 
the mills are well nigh powerless to 
lower labor costs; little has been done 
to lower distribution costs, and any 
saving in buying wool goes mainly to 
profit. If the manufacturer does not 
find a profit somewhere, he is in a po- 
sition to stop operation until prices 
suit him, while the wool grower must 
go on producing. 

Wool cost is a minor factor in de- 
termining retail prices, but just now it 
is the manufacturers’ chief point of 
attack. It now looks as though the 
trade might soon come to recognize 
the high cost of growing wool and 
the inevitability of prices that are high 
in comparison with earlier days. When 
it does so, progress may be made in re- 
ducing other items in the cost of fin- 
ished product. 

The dealer who was on the wrong 
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side of the market, of course, thought 
and said that wool was too high. 
What the broadminded and far-see- 
ing growers think of wool prices is the 
important thing to Wool Grower read- 
ers. Wool growers stability, 
but in view of the history of wool 
prices, the wool market is not the 
place to look for the beginning of the 
much desired era of freedom 
fluctuations. So long as 


want 


from 
fashions 
change, seasons vary, and people are 
inclined or compelled to make changes 
in their buying customs, the demand 
for wool, and therefore its price, must 
fluctuate widely. Food must be bought 
regularly and has first call upon the 
family budget. Clothing 
usually can be postponed for a season 


purchases 
or a year. In days of prosperity, in- 
creased money for spending cannot all 
be used for eating. More satisfaction 
is to be had from the purchase of new 
clothes which all can see and which 
testify, sometimes loudly, to the pros- 
perity of the wearer. 

Complete stability in the wool mar- 
ket is a matter of the far distant fu- 
ture. In the meantime there will be 
low spots to be tided over with sav- 
“ings from the higher periods. If there 
are not periods that permit the put- 
ting aside of reserves, the sheriff will 
do the rest. 


When is Wool Too High? 


But when is wool too high? The 
answer of the manufacturer is: When 
it cannot be made up and sold at a 
profit. This year’s reports of sales 
and of wool consumption show that 
prices have not stopped the outlet. If 
some mills are not profitably employed, 
the remedy must be applied somewhere 
else than in the wool market. 

The wool grower also can and 
and should say that wool is too high 
if its price is the cause of leaving the 
goods on the shelves of the retailer 
or in the stock rooms of the mill or 
clothing maker. Such a condition does 
not now generally exist. Wool raisers 
will also agree that their product is 
too high if it permits the taking of 
unreasonable profits. That condition 
certainly does not exist today, and did 
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not exist at the high point of contract- 
ing for 1925 clips. 


Some growers have asserted that 
wool was too high. If they 
know their costs and appreciate 


the necessity for reserve finances for 
the certain periods of selling below 
cost, they know that profits were very 
moderate, even on the highest contract 
sales of last winter. What such grow- 
ers really have in mind is the fact that 
periods of strong or rising prices usu- 
ally are followed by severe and disas- 
trous slumps and it is more desirable 
to have prices hold uniformly at a 
point that allows even a small margin 
of profit. And has been shown, wool 
prices will continue to rise and fall re- 
Stabiliza- 
tion of living prices is not on the hori- 
The 


sweet. The only safe course is always 


gardless of the price level. 


zon, bitter must go with the 
to hold expense of production at the 
lowest possible point and figure the 
average cost against the average sell- 
ing price. The average sales of the 
wool grower since 1920 have by no 
means been equal to his unavoidable 
outlay. Where profits will be secured 
this year, they will be used to pay old 
debts. 


who may lay aside small reserves will 


The few lower-cost producers 


be the ones to suffer less in future un- 
favorable years and will be the stabil- 
izers of the industry, to the benefit of 
other wool growers and of consumers 
and manufacturers as well. 





TWO VIEWS OF WOOL 
FINANCING 


I believe it was Cicero who said, “O 
tempora, o mores!”, which, roughly 
translated, means, “Other times, other 
customs.” This might be paraphrased 
today by saying, “Different sections 
have different opportunities.” We read 
in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
May 28: 

“Naturally, at this season all eyes are 
turned to the West, but the large volume of 
Territory wool under contract and the un- 
compromising attitude of the Western grow- 
ers stand in the way of normal buying of 
shorn clips. A considerable volume of wool 
has been placed under consignement re- 
cently, the general rate of advance being 


20 to 25 cents a pound. In this direction, 
considerable complaint is made over the 
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fact that the Government is a silent part- 
ner in the business of wool growing. As 
one wool man expressed it, ‘““The wool trade 
pays more taxes than all the wool growers 
in the West, and the money thus raised is 
used in part to foster and help competi- 
tion with the houses from whom the bulk 
of the money comes. 

“In various sections of the West, the wools 
are being pooled and money borrowed upon 
them from some intermediate banking 
agency of a semi-official character. The fact 
that such borrowings can be rediscounted 
promptly in the nearest Federal Reserve 
Bank does not tend to make the wool trade 
look upon the matter with complacency. 
Similar crticism is heard in regard to west- 
ern agencies for receiving consignments of 
wool, evidently based on the belief that the 
Government ought not to be even a silent 
partner in the wool business, if it is admit- 
ted that its ventures on new banking lines 
are defensible.” 


This statement certainly shows the 
need for education as to the legitimate 
requirements and necessities of indus- 
tries in various sections of the United 
States. It is a far cry in more ways 
than one from the “wilds” of Idaho to 
the “culture” of Boston. And the cry 
is just as far between the opportunity 
presented to the Boston wool dealer 
in the use of credit as it is to the op- 
portunity of the western wool grower. 
Where the Boston dealer on his open 
note, oftentimes unsecured, can bor- 
row money at rates ranging from 3% 
to 5 per cent, the western wool grower 
as a rule must mortgage his very soul 
to secure necessary money for his 
operations, at interest rates running 
from 6 to 10 per cent. 


It would seem to be a pity that the 
wool grower can not be deprived of 
the facilities afforded by the Federal 
Reserve Bank (as they were so long) 
and that the intermediate credit banks, 
joint stock land banks, and other sim- 
ilar institutions can not be relegated 
to Limbo, so that the western wool 
grower, as of yore, would have to 
dump his wool at shearing time for 
any price he could get in order to pay 
taxes, interest, and partially reduce 
his borrowed obligations. 

The eastern wool dealer is assuredly 
entitled to a fair remuneration for his 
skill in the handling of wools and for 
the risk that he takes. The West is 
glad that he has such ample and cheap 
money. By that same token the west- 
ern grower should be afforded a much 
lower rate of interest than he is now 
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paying, a rate even on a parity with 
that paid by the eastern dealer. The 

‘stern grower is certainly entitled 

facilities for pooling or cooperative 
marketing, which can only come to 
him through the use of such means as 

e government has in a measure now 

forded him, and his interest rates 
should be materially reduced. 

There is as much justification, and 
perhaps more, for the government’s 
being a silent partner in wool grow- 
ing, than in wool speculation. 

We are all fellow Americans. The 
prosperity of the West and the Middle 
West, where the farmers and wool 
growers in a large measure abide, 
contribute largely to the wealth and 
well-being of the East. In like manner 
the West could not very well get along 
without the wool dealer, the wool 
commission merchant, and the wool 
manufacturer, and the West rejoices in 
the prosperity and well-being of these 
fellow Americans. 

Such articles as that we have quoted 
from the Transcript, which tear down 
and do not build up, are not calculated 
to develop a strong, sturdy sense of 
all around Americanism and fair play. 


F. J. Hagenbarth. 





SECRETARY HOOVER ON 
BUREAUCRACY 


if the) recommendations made by 
Secretary Hoover in his recent speech 
before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce could be applied to the for- 
est service, we believe that half our 
troubles would end. 
Executive officers of the govern- 
ment, he said, have power over the 
people which is “oppressive not only in 
theory, but in fact.” He referred to 
system of organization as a 
“hodgepodge arrangement,” again as 
a conglomerate bureaucracy,” and 
till again as “a chaos of function.” 
‘cretary Hoover’s proposal of a rem- 
ly is as sweeping as his diagnosis of 
e disease, and it is surgical rather 
1an medicinal. “Every single depart- 
ment, bureau, and board in the entire 
vernment,” he said, “should be 
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City on August 24 and 25, 1925. 


forests and the public domain. 


conference. 








CALL FOR CONFERENCE ON GRAZING MATTERS 
Salt Lake City, August 24 and 25, 1925 


A conference for the discussion of problems relating to government 
lands and the grazing of live stock thereon will be held at Salt Lake 


The National Wool Growers Association and the American Na- 
tional Association are acting jointly in the calling and holding of this 
conference. The matters now calling for attention are common to all 
stockmen of the range states and relate to grazing both on the national 


Hearings before the representatives of the Public Lands Committee 
of the United States Senate will open at Salt Lake City on August 26th. 

The conference is called for the purpose of affording an opportunity 
for stockmen from the various states concerned to plan for the offering 
of testimony before the Senate committee and to discuss the essential 
features which might be included in case the committee decides to 
recommend legislation by the sixty-ninth Congress. 

While the conference will be necessarily governed by the wishes 
of those attending, the two national associations have recommended 
that the wool growers’ and cattle raisers’ associations of each state 
should select three representatives ; 
each state thereby should have six votes on matters considered by the 


The Senate committee’s hearings in the several states will continue 
after the close of the hearings at Salt Lake. A list of the places and 
dates will be printed in the August issue of the National Wool Grower. 


President, National Wool Growers Association. . 


it is planned to recommend that 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, 








placed upon the operating table and a 
clean-cut separation established be- 
tween judicial and legislative func- 
tions on the one hand and administra- 
tion on the other.” . 

The secretary leaves no room for 
doubt that the confusion of duties not 
administrative with those purely ad- 
ministrative is both widespread and 
deep rooted. Not only, he says, are the 
executive departments loaded down 
with judicial and legislative duties, 
but the basic principle of all sound ad- 
ministration is violated. Administra- 
tion ought to be the work of individual] 
executives, and judicial and legislative 
duties should be made the work of 
joint minds or boards and commis- 
sions. “There is not a single success- 
ful business organization in the coun- 
try,” said Mr. Hoover, “that confuses 
such functions the way we do in gov- 
ernment.” 

It is pointed out that eight bureaus 
have to do with conservation and that 
they are scattered through five depart- 
ments. Mr. Hoover would separate 
the judicial, legislative and advisory 
functions from the administrative 


functions, “placing the former under 
joint boards and the latter under single 
responsibility.” 

The forest service makes rules and 
regulations. The forest service ad- 
ministers these same rules and regu- 
lations. Then, in case of any contro- 
versy, or exception being taken to 
either the rules or the way they are 
administered or enforced, the forest 
service is not only the judge and jury, 
but also prosecutor. Such “chaos of 
function” is not at all in keeping with 
our Constitution, which named three 
functions of government—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and judicial, which 
it takes great care to keep distinctly 
separate. 

If practical hivestock men could 
have real say as to what the rules and 
regulations should be (not merely ad- 
visory, as now). we could have a board 
or court of appeals outside the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, ang conservation 
of the national forests could be car- 
ried on much less oppressively for the 
stockman, much more nearly for the 
public good, and in a much more Amer- 
Donald McLean. 


ican manner. 
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PROMOTING THE USE OF MEAT 


The work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, created three years 
ago to promote the use of meat, was 
reviewed by the directors in annual 
meeting at Kansas City, June 15-16. 

The board now has an annual budget 
of $70,000, obtained through collec- 
tion at markets of five cents from the 
buyer of each car of live stock. These 
collections are being made at all the 
larger markets and the board’s income 
is expected to be increased in the fu- 
ture through the making of collections 
at additional markets. 

The board of directors includes rep- 
resentatives of eight live-stock pro- 
ducers’ organizations, the commission 
houses, packers and retail butchers. 

The principal lines of activity during 
the past year were as follows: 

Established the educational value of 
meat exhibits as a result of the Meat 
Shoppe at the International Live 
Stock Exposition, which was of edu- 
cational worth to producer and ‘con- 
sumer. 


Gained cooperation of 1,200 high 
school home economics instructors in 
the United States and the participa- 
tion of approximately 13,500 high 
school girls in the Second National 
Meat Story Contest. 

Compiled and distributed a recipe 
book, “Meat, and How I Cook It,” 
consisting of 188 recipes selected from 
48,000 submitted by high school girls 
in the first National Meat Story Con- 
test. Requests for more than 150,000 
copies have been filled to date. 

Prepared for publication a text book 
of ten lessons on meat, following ex- 
pressions of home economic instructors 
that such a book is needed in further- 
ing the study of meat in high schools. 

Furnished the daily and weekly press 
and magazines with information on 
live stock and meat, which has appear- 
ed prominently in print from coast to 
coast. 

Published and distributed literature 
including posters, booklets, pamphlets, 
folders and leaflets in driving home 
the message of meat. 
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Broadcast 210 radio lectures—an 
average of four each week—from 18 
high-powered stations. The lecturers 
told of the industry and gave facts on 
selection, preparation and cooking of 
meats. 

Brought to the attention of the na- 
tion the fact that we must have “Meat 
for Health in a _ Balanced Diet,” 
through multi-colored posters bearing 
this title. More than 100,000 copies 


are on display in all parts of the 
country. 
Reached thousands of consumers 


through educational displays maintain- 
ed at food shows, expositions, fairs, 
and conventions of various sorts. 

Assisted the housewife with her 
meat problems through contact with 
women’s organizations. Meat-cutting 
demonstrations, lectures and literature 
were utilized to good advantage. 

Supervised program of the Meat 
Council of Greater Kansas City, which 
furnished better meat education for 
the consumer in that section of the 
country. 

Supervised program of the Meat 
Council of Boston, centering attention 
on true and complete meat facts for 
the consuming public. 

Showed motion picture films on the 
livestock and meat industry in 54 cities 
of Germany and 21 cities of England. 
The visual education program is cov- 
ering the United States and is also ex- 
tending into France, Norway and Hol- 
land. 

Furnished speakers for twenty large 
meetings in ten states. These speak- 
ers explained the purpose of the board 
and the work it is conducting. 

Exposed many fallacies concerning 
meat, which are continually being 
foisted upon the consuming public. 

The board has also been responsible 
for the conducting at the University 
of Rochester and the Columbia Uni- 
versity of highly scientific studies upon 
the value of meat for blood regenera- 
tion milk These 
studies, which are eminently directed 
by the National Research Council, are 
the first of that kind attempted in this 
country, and give promise of supply- 
ing a fund of facts regarding the real 


and for secretion. 
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value of meat, such as have not here- 
tofore been available to physicians or 
to people generally. 

A year ago the board requested a 
number of agricultural experiment 
stations and the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry to take up the study 
of the factors which determine the 
quality and the palatability of meat. 
It was felt that improvement might 
be made in the methods of rearing, 
feeding, distribution and cooking and 
that the result would be an increased 
popularity and appreciation of meat. 
Several state experiment stations have 
already arranged to cooperate with 
each other and with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in working along this 
line. 

At the recent meeting a report was 
received from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the effect that 
a nation-wide and exhaustive study of 
the methods of retailing meat and c- 
the expenses and profits in connection 
therewith would be completed withiz 
a few months. 

This study was taken up at the sug- 


gestion of the board, the committee 
of the directors having secured from 
Congress the appropraition of the nec- 
essary funds. 

The following officers were re-elect- 
ed for the next year: Chairman, D. A. 
Millet, Denver; vice-chairman, Thos. 
E. Wilson, Chicago; treasurer, Ever- 
ett C. Brown, Chicago; general man- 


ager, R. C .Pollock. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, Annual Convention 
and Ram Sale, Brady,Texas, 
July 29, 29, 30 


Wyoming WoolGrowers Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, Buffalo, 
Wyoming, July 29, 30, 31 


Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho, August 19 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


News From the Range Country 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 


pearing under the names of the various 


tates are furnished by J. Cecil Alter 
f the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested 
readers. The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires such communications from 
any part of the country end also in- 
vites comments and opinions upon 
questions relating to the sheep indus- 
try and statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 

WYOMING 

A cool wet June marked the early 
weeks, and while moisture was abund- 
ant, growth of range vegetation was 
rather slow for the want of warmth. 
Live stock did unusually well, how- 
ever, except for some suffering and 
slight losses of shorn sheep and young 
lambs due to cold and wet weather. 
Warmer weather with a decrease in 
showery days was very favorable later 
in the month for sheep shearing, and 
for range vegetation. As a rule all 
live stock are in good or excellent con- 
dition at the beginning of July, with 
abundant range feed available. 

+2 = 


Hulett 

An unusual amount of rain fell dur- 
ing June in this section, and present 
feed conditions, as well as future pros- 
pects, are good. 

A recent sale of wool at 40 cents 
has been reported. About 95 per cent 
of the wool has been sold. 

Roy C. Edsall. 
a e 
Teton County 

General conditions for the profitable 
production of sheep in this section of 
\Vyoming are excellent. An _ early 

pring and an abundance of rain 
hroughout the season have produced 

n excellent growth of grass, insuring 

ipid gains and _ well-conditioned 

leep. 

Practically all of the wool of this 


section was contracted early last fall 
at 4534 cents, with one per cent dis- 
count for tags. Lambs are not con- 
tracted yet. However, offers, though 
not numerous, show interest to be on 
the upward trend. No recent sales of 
any class of sheep have been reported 
here, but an offer of $20 for ewes with 
lambs at side was rejected after shear- 
ing. Indications are that probably 
most of the ewe lambs will be retained 
for breeding purposes this fall. 
J. G. Imeson. 


IDAHO 





Cool, showery weather early in the 
month gave the grazing ranges an ex- 
cellent start, and both ranges and live 
stock were the best in several years, 


MONTANA 

Showers were abundant and dur- 
ing the early weeks temperatures were 
low, thus all vegetation got a sturdy 
start and live stock were maintained 
in good or excellent condition. Sheep 
shearing progressed through the cool, 
showery weather, however, without 
harm. Warmer weather later in the 
month forced vegetation ahead, and 
was fine for haying, while live stock 
continued to thrive unusually well. 
Unusually heavy crops of hay are re- 
ported in places. Shearing was prac- 
tically completed. Many horses, in 
good flesh, were being moved from the 
Miles City section to make room for 
cattle and sheep. 

i. 
Custer 
Feed on the range is burning up at 











Rams for the 1925 Sale. 


especially over the western portion. 
Warm weather, with occasional show- 
ers later in the month, has continued 
favorable, though some hay was spoil- 
ed at cutting time by showers. Most 
of the hay crop has been heavy; and 
the second growth is making a fine 
showing. This is an excellent season 
for the stockmen. 

ie Fs 

Payette 


There has been good weather here 
during May and up to the present 
time, June 10. No activity in either 
wool or lambs has been reported late- 
ly in this section. 

Herders are getting from $75 to $80. 

H. L. Householder. 








An early season photograph of the Gillett Rambouillet 
Yearlings 


the present time (June 5) as a result 
of the very dry weather we have had 
during the past month. There has 
been some rain the last two days and 
that will help matters some; but as a 
whole the feed is very poor. 

I have not heard of any wool sales 
lately. Nearly all of the lambs in this 
locality, however, have been contract- 
ed for fall delivery at from ten to 
twelve cents. A few small bunches 
of ewes unshorn have changed hands 
at prices ranging from $11 to $13 a 
head. 

I think the best system for the 
coontrl of grazing on government 
lands outside of the forests would be 
to lease the land out to the stockmen 
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on long term leases, say from five to 


ten years. Moffat Gordon. 
* ok * 
Potomac 


The range in this locality is better 
this year than it has been in eight 
We had splendid weather all 
during.May, and it still continues (June 
6). No sales of wool or contracting 
has been reported recently. 

Edwin Wieder. 


years. 


OREGON 


Frost damaged some alfalfa and cool 
weather retarded range growth; but 
generally live stock and ranges were 
good or excellent, with a good pros- 
pect for the summer. Shearing was 
delayed by inclement weather, but was 
practically completed. Most live stock 
are on the more elevated ranges of 
the state. Haying progressed under 
favorable weather in the last week, 
some second cutting of alfalfa being 
reported at low elevations. Pastures 
were reported drying locally at the 
beginning of July, at lower elevations. 


WASHINGTON 

Pastures and meadows got a good 
start early in the month, due to cold, 
wet weather, but corn was frosted, 
and the vegetation growth, while 
sturdy, was slow. Haying was also 
retarded by wet, cloudy weather. Ab- 
normally warm weather without im- 
portant rains was reported in the last 
week, and vegetation made good 
growth, though the soils and vegeta- 
tion dried badly. Live stock continued 
to do well, as a rule. Generally speak- 
ing the crop conditions are the best in 
several years. 

* * * 
Mabton 

Considerable rain fell during May 
and the early part of June, which re- 
sulted in cool and rather backward 
weather. However, at this time (June 
6) feed conditions are the best that I 
have seen in a number of years. There 
has been an abundance of moisture 
and the grass is excellent in the moun- 
tains, which means fat lambs. Most of 
the early lamb crop is in fine shape 
and will go to market during July. 
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A sale of wool has been recently 
reported at 35 cents. This wool is es- 
timated to shrink around 68 to 70 per 
cent. 

A good many ewes have changed 
hands; yearlings have sold at $11 after 
shearing time, and some old ewes with 
lambs have brought $12. 

I am favorable to government con- 
trol of public lands with a definite 
grazing policy. G. E. McDougall. 

CALIFORNIA 

Live stock and range did very well, 
with timely and well distributed show- 
ers, though some hay was spoiled in 
the fields. The range and pasture con- 
dition was good to excellent in the 
northern counties, though only good 
or fair in the southern portion, where 
the condition was deteriorating. Many 
sheep and cattle were moved from the 
south to more northerly ranges ; shear- 
ing continued at the north until late 
in the month. Abnormally hot weath- 
er prevailed in the last ten days or 
two weeks, and pastures deteriorated 
temporarily. 


NEVADA 

Ranges and live stock were given a 
good start by generous rains early in 
the month, especially in the northern 
and eastern portions, and while only 
local showers occurred thereafter, and 
the latter half of the month was un- 
usually warm, livestock and range 
conditions all excellent. 
Alfalfa grew rapidly, though some first 
cutting hay was spoiled by showers; 
yields were above the average as a 
rule, though some shortages were re- 
ported, due to weevils. The lower 
land ranges were in need of rain at 
the beginning of July; especially at the 
lower elevations of the state. 


were then 


ARIZONA 
Range and livestock conditions 


averaged only fair over most of the 
state during the early weeks of June, 
due to localized and insufficient show- 
ers. More general showers in the last 
ten days were of benefit, but being fol- 
lowed by high temperatures, were of 
brief benefit, and more rain is needed. 


Some ranges are good, 


live stock 
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locally are good, and the drought has 
been temporarily relieved in the south 
ern portion; but conditions are very 
spotted, and not very satisfactory 
Grazing has become good on both sides 
of the Grand Canyon. 


NEW MEXICO 
This has been a 
cattlemen, as the ranges have depre- 


hard month on 


ciated severely for the want of rain, 
and most live stock are in poor or only 
fair condition. There have been light 
scattered showers, but the need for 
rain is acute, particualrly in the south- 
eastern and southern portions. Gen- 
eral crop conditions are only fair, with 
water inadequate, as a rule. Some live 
stock feeding is reported. 


WESTERN TEXAS 

Weather conditions have been only 
moderately favorable, as rains have 
been lacking, especially toward the 
south, and range forage has been re- 
tarded. However, live stock have aver- 
aged in fair or good condition, in the 
northern portion; they are 
poor farther south, and 
poor. 


fair or 
ranges are 


COLORADO 

Live stock and ranges over the state 
have done fairly well, particualrly 
over the western and central moun 
tainous sections, and alfalfa hay was 
unusually good over the 
eastern counties; but a persistent 
drought has appeared over the Arkan- 
sas valley, where pastures, most crops, 
and live stock have shown the need for 
rain. The weather has been favorable 
for haying, as a rule. 

* * * 


Las Animas 
June was a dry and windy month, 
and unless we have rain soon, feed on 
the fall ranges will be very poor. 
Parts of the summer range are in fair 
condition, but on some of it the grass 
is very short. J. L. Anderson. 


north- 


UTAH 
Moderately heavy rains and rather 
low temperatures early in the month 
induced a slow but sturdy growth of 


range vegetation, while additional 
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showers in the last ten days, with 
much higher temperatures hastened 
the growth, leaving live stock and 
ranges mostly in good condition. More 
rain is needed, however, over most of 
the lower ranges, especially in the 
eastern and southern portions. A 
great deal of hay was spoiled by the 
latest rains, and alfalfa weevils are 
menacing much second growth of hay. 
Generally considered, this is an unusu- 
ally good season for livestock men, 
barring slight local losses of sheep 
during the cold and stormy weather 
early in June. 


St. George 

The weather here has been very 
pleasant; the nights are quite cool, 
and there has been an unusual amount 
of rainfall for June. Feed in the na- 
tional forests and on the summer 
ranges is generally good; in fact, it is 
much better than usual. From pres- 
ent indications there will also be good 
fall feed. 

About four-fifths of the wool in this 
section has been sold. There is no 
activity at all in wool here now (June 
23). 
[ am opposed to the regulation of 
grazing on the public domain. 


Jos. T. Atkins. 





IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION FORESTRY COM- 
MITTEE 


There have been a number of for- 
estry questions put up to the Idaho 
\Vool Growers Association for arbi- 
tration. A number of complaints have 
been made regarding the decisions of 
the forest service and there have been 
i number of conflicts in allotments. 

On account of this, in line with the 

icy of other associations, President 
acon has appointed a State Forestry 
Committee, whose business it shall be 
to consider these questions and decide 

n a policy in each case for the state 
issociation to endorse. 

A meeting will be called before the 

razing season starts in order to de- 

de a number of questions which are 
ressing, 
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Is Wool Improving in the Range Country 


3y J. A. Hill, Director, Wyoming Experiment Station. 


The question of whether or not wool 
is improving anywhere in the United 
States is more or less a matter of 
opinion. There are no accurately kept 
records of grades and shrinkage and 
condition with respect to foreign mat- 
ter, which are available to the general 
public. The various brokers and deal- 
ers doubtless have information of this 
kind but it is not combined in such a 
way that it is all available even to the 
wool trade. As far as published sta- 
tistics are concerned, the ordinary in- 
vestigator is dependent almost entire- 
ly upon the statistics of wool produc- 
tion in the United States as published 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

In earlier years some of the statis- 
tics of production were compiled by 
the editor of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, and the Bulletin still continues 
to publish the statistics gathered by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In this series of reports the weight 
of wool produced each year in the sev- 
eral states seems to be quite accurate- 
ly reported. The number of sheep 
sheared is probably less accurately 
known because the reports seem to be 
based upon the number of sheep on 
farms and ranches on January Ist. 
Some of these sheep are later slaugh- 
tered and the wool pulled, or they may 
be sheared at stockyard shearing pens 
in other states. The total weight of 
wool divided by the estimated number 
of sheep sheared gives the average 
weight of fleece. 

It must be very difficult to arrive 


at an estimated average shrinkage 
from year to year. It is probably more 
or less of a guess. 

The accompanying table of fleece 
weights and estimated shrinkages of 


Wyoming 'wools since 1910 is worthy 


TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE WEIGHT 
AND SHRINKAGE OF WYOMING 
WOOL 
Compiled From Tables in the Bulletin 
of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. 


Year weahe Shrinkage Wenke 
Pounds Per Cent sa a tr 
er 7.75 68 2.5 
Sa 8.50 70 2.6 
., * 8.25 67 2.7 
jk 8.3 69 2.6 
1914... 8.0 67 2.6 
ee 8.0 66 2.7 
i ne! 8.4 65 29 
Se 8.2 65 2.9 
8 =... 8.4 67 28 
> 8.5 65 2.9 
1920 ............ 8.3 65 2.9 
| eee 8.2 65 2.9 
ma Oe 65 2.8 
Pe thn 65 y 87 | 
a =. OP 65 2.8 


of study. This is compiled from tables 
in the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. The 
column giving the average weight of 
clean wool in the fleece is calculated to 
the nearest tenth of a pound from the 
figures for weight and shrinkage. It 
will be seen from these that the aver- 
age weight of clean wool per fleece has 
not been below 2.7 pounds since 1914. 
In the five years of 1910 to 1914, it only 
reaches 2.7 one year, so that since 1910 
it seems that in Wyoming there has 
been a tendency for fleeces to be heav- 
ier since 1915 than they were before, 
provided, of course, that the estimated 
average shrinkages are correct. 


In the five years beginning 1920, the 
average shrinkage has been estimated 
as being 65 per cent each year. With 
this constant shrinkage there was a 
steady decline in the grease weight for 
three years from 8.3 in 1920 to 7.7 in 
1923, a decrease of six-tenths of a 
pound per fleece. According to the 
estimate for last year, half of this loss 
was regained, average weight in 1924 
being 8 pounds. It seems, therefore, 
that there was a marked decline fol- 
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lowing 1920 in the amount of wool 
sheared per sheep in Wyoming, but it 
now appears that there has been some 
recovery. 

Outside of weight and a guess at the 
average shrinkage, there is very little 
published on which to base an opinion. 
The table in the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers since 1919 has reported that 
Wyoming along with several other 
western states produced “twenty per 
cent fine and eighty per cent medium.” 
For a number of years previous to that 
the table contained the information 
that the grades were “fine, fine me- 
dium, and medium.” This latter can 
hardly be considered a guess. I am 
quite sure that there has been some 
variation in the proportion of fine and 
medium wool produced in Wyoming 
in the years since 1919, Still it is quite 
certain that previous to 1912 there was 
more fine wool produced in Wyoming 
than there is today. 

The question will arise then, was the 
fine wool produced in the earlier years 
better fine wool than is being pro- 
duced today? Or to go farther, it might 
be asked whether the medium wool 
produced today is comparatively bet- 
ter from the standpoint of medium 
wool, the fine wool produced in the 
old days, was from the standpina of 
fine? This, it seems, must be entirely a 
matter of opinion, unless dealers or 
brokerage houses will publish records 
of wool from the various states or re- 
gions within the state. They, no doubt, 
have some very interesting figures that 
could be published without in any way 
giving up important trade secrets. 

There is one thing certain as far as 
the Wyoming figures are concerned, 
namely, that there has been some fall- 
ing off in weight of greasy wool during 
the past few years. Furthermore, it is 
quite probable that there has been no 
increase in clean wool per fleece since 
1916. The figures for fineness, if they 
have any value at all, show that the 
wool has not made any improvement 
in that respect. 

No figures are available in regard to 
length. It has been my observation 
that the Wyoming wool has not been 
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improving in this respect. There was 
a great deal of short wool in the old 
days when it was fine, but there still 
remains too much short wool at the 
present time when there is a high per- 
centage of medium wool. The clips 
I have seen from Wyoming and other 
western states in the warehouses con- 
tain a discouraging amount of short 
stapled, medium wool, i. e., wool grad- 
ing half blood and below. I have also 
visited shearing pens year after year 
in various regions of Wyoming, and 
have made sample gradings of the wool 
and find entirely too much half blood 
wool that is too short to be graded as 
staple. The reports of the grading of 
western wools in the National Wool 
Warehouse indicate the same thing. 

So if Wyoming can be taken as an 
example of the other western states, 
it is quite safe to say that western 
wools are not improving, either in 
amount of clean wool per fleece or in 
the length of the wool as compared to 
its diameter. 


There is, I believe, still plenty of 
room for improvement. Many of the 
flocks in Wyoming, where the average 
weight of fleece is eight pounds or 
less, have many sheep that shear ten 
pounds or more of good staple wool. 
The average is kept down by fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the sheep that do 
not shear more than six pounds. These 
are usually sheep that produce short 
stapled, frowsy wool grading half 
blood or below. In fine wooled sheep 
there will always be some short wool, 
although there is some question as to 
the wisdom of keeping ewes that will 
not produce fine wool long enough to 
be graded as French combing. 


There seems to be no good reason 
for producing half blood clothing wool. 
It is easy to get enough length in this 
grade by proper breeding. The short 
wool that is not extremely fine will al- 
ways be a drug on the market. It has 
to compete with noils, shoddy, and all 
other by-products of the wool manu- 
facturing industry. Wool that is ex- 
tremely fine, even if short, has a place 
in the manufacture of fine clothing, and 
it is hard to get shoddy and other 
waste fine enough to compete with it. 
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But there is plenty of this short, fine 
wool produced in Texas and _ other 
places where they shear the sheep 
twice a year. Sheep with fleeces that 
do not shear six pounds are in most 
cases living at the expense of other 
sheep that shear more. 


This conclusion that there has been 
no improvement in wool since 1916, 
with the suspicion that there has been 
some deterioration, is rather disap- 
pointing because in the years just pre- 
ceding 1916 new interest in wool pro- 
duction had been created by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
and various leaders among the sheep- 
men who organized campaigns for bet- 
ter methods of packing to be followed 
up by better breeding. It looked as if 
the wool of the West was going to im- 
prove greatly, both in quality and 
quantity. 


A good start was made, but it sud- 
denly stopped and turned into a slight 
movement in the other direction. 
There is probably a cause for this. 
Anyone who is familiar with the pres- 
ent condition of the ram market in 
western states can see one reason for 
it. Managers of some range flocks 
that have been noted for years of good 
breeding have gone in for breeding 
their own crossbred rams, or buying 
cheap crossbred rams from neighbor- 
ing flocks. Others use any kind of a 
ram at all, just so it is a ram. One 
can see blackface rams with horns in 
fairly large bands of sheep. In the 
old days they used to be the mark of 
a flock kept by an ignorant farmer. 
Bankers have set limits on prices that 
their customers can pay for rams. 
These are so low that the rams would 
be worth more for meat if they had 
been made wethers at the right time. 


There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment, but the improvement will never 
come as long as this false economy in 
regard to rams exists. Now is a good 
time for the sheepmen to make plans 
for the future. A few years of good 
prices have enabled many of them to 
work into a position where they are 
solvent, and so to some extent can 
manage their business without too 


much direction from their creditors 
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California Wool Growers Hold First Annual Wool Show 


The first annual wool show held at 
College of Agriculture, 
Davis, California, is over and has been 
leclared a success. About forty beau- 
tiful fleeces, representing all parts of 
the state and all grades 
entered in the contest. The wool show 

held as a side attraction to the 
California 


the Branch 


of wool, were 


ram sale. The perpetual 
trophies given to the winners were all 
representative of the thoughtfulness 
ind generosity of wool merchants, ho- 
tels, cooperative wool marketing agen- 
cies, and other concerns friendly to 
California wool growers. 
Eugene Lyons of Orick, Humboldt 
County, California, 
vent home with the 
“Lyons” share of 
the prizes. His entry 
vhich won the 
$250.00 


el 


Palace Ho- 
trophy was a 
range - grown fleece 
‘rom a Merino ewe, 
nd would undoubt- 


edly have found 
favor in the eyes of 


ny Australian stud 


lireeder. The fleece 
as almost snow 
vhite, with a pro- 


ounced crimp throughout the entire 
length of the staple, the crimp and 
hiteness running quite to the outside 
tip. The fleece was 68’s to 70’s in qual- 
uniform and about two and 
The shrink- 


ity, very 
three-fourths inches long. 
age was estimated at 54 to 55 per 
cent, largely due to the grease, 
amount of dust was exceedingly light, 
though doubtless enough was present 
to account for more than half of the 


as the 


shrinkage. 

Two other fleeces which attracted 
particular attention were the entries 
in the middle counties, medium wool 
class, of Dr. E. E. Brownell of San 
Francisco, and of A. T. Spencer of 
Cranmore. Both were three-eighths- 
blood strictly combing and both came 
from Romney-Rambouillet cross-bred 


ewes. The Brownell fleece was some- 


what more uniform in diameter of fiber 


and was awarded the blue, but both 
entries furnished the topic for a good 
deal of conversation. 

Ed Gambrel of Ukiah won the San 
Francisco Wool Trade Association cup 
for the best ram fleece. His entry once 
adorned the back of a pure bred De- 
laine Merino ram. The fleece carried 
the typical green cast peculiar to such 
wool. Several of the winners donated 
their fleeces to the University for edu- 
cational purposes. 

F. Wilson, wool special- 


Professor J. 
University of 


ist of the California. 
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Trophies awarded in the recent California 
Wool Show. The cup at the left was awarded 
to Ed. Gambrel of Ukiah, California, for 
the best Merino ram fleece from a range 
flock. At the right is shown the Palace Ho- 
tel Perpetual Trophy, awarded for the best 
California fleece, and won this year by 
Eugene Lyons of Orick, California. 
made the awards. 

The wool show is to be an annual 
event. A $650 loving cup has just been 
donated by the Palace Hotel as a per- 
petual trophy for next year’s event. A 
ram’s head in silver will be on each 
side of the cup and an etching of a 
sheep scene will also adorn it. This 
cup will probably be on exhibition at 


the next annual convention of the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Association and 
will undoubtedly tend to arouse inter- 
est in the 1926 show. 


Results of the First Annual Wool 
Show held by California Wool 
Growers Association at Davis, 
June 2 and 3 
Northern Counties 
Fine Wool 

Northern California Wool Warehouse 
Company, perpetual trophy for best fine wool 
fleece from northern counties—won by: 

Eugene Lyons, Orick, on American Merino 
range ewe fleece. 

Second—Ed. Gambrel, 
ram fleece. 

Third—Eugene Lyons, on American Mer- 
ino range ewe fleece. 


Ukiah, on Delaine 


Medium Wool 

Northern California 
Wool Warehouse Com- 
pany, perpetual trophy 
for best fine wool fleece 
from northern counties 
—won by: 

Eugene Lyons, Orick 
—on grade Shropshire 
range ewe fleece. 

Middle Counties 
Fine Wool 

J. W. Salz Wool Com- 
pany, perpetual trophy 
for best fine wool fleece 
from middle counties— 
won by: 

rr. NN. BwliayTd, 
W oodland—on Ram- 
bouillet fleece. 

Second—Sam J. How- 
ell, Red Bluff—on Ram- 
bouillet fleece. 

Third—F. N. Bullard, Wcodland—on Ram- 
bouillet fleece. 

Medium Wool 

Legallet Hellwig Norton Company, per- 
petual trophy for best medium wool fleece 
from middle counties—won by: 

E. E. Brownell, Suisun. 

Second—Spencer Ranch Company, 
more. 

Third—Corriedale Sheep Company, Grid- 
ley. Southern Counties 

Fine Wool 

E. H. Tyron, perpetual trophy for best 
fine wool fleece for southern counties—won 
by: 

Lot 134, ewe fleece, Louis Pauley, Laws, 
California. 

Second—Lot 87, ewe fleece, Pete Etchelet, 
La Grange, California. 

Third—Lot 134, ram fleece, Louis Pauley, 
Laws, California. 

Medium Wool 

Western Meat Company, perpetual trophy 
for best medium wool fleece from soutiers 
counties—~won by: 

Walter Hubbard, Fresno. 

Second—Walter Hubbard. 

Cocrse Wool 

Golden West Hotel Trophy for best coarse 
wool fleece—won by: 

Walter Hubbard, Fresno. 

L. Kaussman Company, perpetual trophy 


Sey en ee ie eee oe 
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for best coarse wool fleece from southern 
counties won by: 

Walter Hubbard, Fresno. 

Sweep Stakes 

Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers per- 
petual trophy for best fine wool fleece— 
won by: Eugene Lyons, Orick. 

Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers per- 
petual trophy for best medium wool fleece— 
won by. E. E. Brownell. Susium. 


Laboratory Tests of Wool Shrinkage 
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Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers per- 
petual trophy for best coarse wool fleece— 
won by: Walter Hubbard, Fresno. 

San Francisco Wool Trade Association 
trophy for best ram fleece exhibited by 
owner of not less than 100 range ewe; Ed. 
Gambrel. Ukiah. 

Palace Hotel perpetual trophy for best 
A-naco ~f the show—won by: Eugene Lyons 
of Orick. 


A Method of Determining Shrinkage by Scouring Small Samples 
By J. F. Wilson, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of California 


Testing the shrinkage of wool by 
scouring an entire fleece or by scour- 


ing a five or ten-pound sample ex- 


tracted from a large lot, involves con- 
At the wool la- 
Cali- 
fornia, where scouring is done in con- 
nection with official tests for the ad- 
vanced registry of the California Ram- 
bouillet Breeders’ Association, a small 
three bowl scouring vat was consrtuct- 
ed in which entire fleeces were scour- 
ed. Six months’ use of this apparatus 
showed that one man could scour at 
best three fleeces in a day and usually 
only two. 

In an effort to expedite the work 
and reduce labor costs, it was deter- 
mined to use only samples of the fleece 
instead of the entire fleece. Samples 
were taken by spreading the fleece out, 
weather side up, on an Australian 
skirters’ table, separating it into neck, 
shoulders, sides, back, breech, belly, 
tags and miscellaneous. Each of these 
sorts was then weighed and the per- 
centage of the entire fleece which the 


siderable hand labor. 


boratory of the University of 


various sorts constituted was deter- 
mined. A 500 gram sample was then 


taken made up of the same proportion 
of each sort as that sort constituted of 
the original fleece. The results were 
checked and the method was shown to 
be sufficiently accurate, but the time 
required to prepare the sample was so 
great as to offset the saving in the time 
required for scouring. 

The fleece breaker shown herewith 
was then constructed and has been in 


successful operation ever since. It 
breaks up the fleece’ without 
breaking the fiber, opens’ the 


tips and locks and renders the wool 
much more open and lofty than origi- 


nal'y. This enables the scouring liquor 
to penetrate thoroughly and quickly 
and enables the operator to do more 
satisfactory work with the sample than 
could be done by working with the en- 
tire fleece. At the same time the 
breaker removes the excess of dirt and 
sand and the fleece is made into a 
homogenous mixture so that any num- 
ber of samples can be extracted, any 
one of which will represent the entire 
mass. By the use of the fleece breaker 
it is possible to obtain the shrinkage 
on from six to nine fleeces in one day, 
as compared with two or three where 
whole fleeces are scoured, and a large 
proportion of the heavy manuai labor 
is climinated. 

When the fleece breaker is used. the 





Fleece breaker for preparation of samples for laboratory scouring. 
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additional equipment necessary to do 
satisfactory work is very small indeed. 
The writer has used ordinary ga!van- 
‘zed iron wash tubs with success. The 
sample is first placed in water, at a 
temperature of about 90 degrees F, to 
which a small amount of soda ash has 
been added. Here the wool is stirred 
thoroughly and agitated with a wood- 
en paddle, It will not felt because 
there is no soap present. This first 
washing removes a large proportion of 
the dirt and makes unnecessary sub- 
sequent violent agitation of the wool in 
the soap solution. 
water the sample is transferred to a 
small wash tub which is perforated on 
the sides and bottom. The small tub 
is immersed in another slightly larger 
tub containing the scouring solution. 
The wool can thus be lifted out of the 
tub without necessitating putting the 
hands into the hot water. It is stirred 
gently for about five minutes, passed 
through a heavy, laundry-type wringer 
and transferred to a second tub of soap 
and soda. Most of the medium wools 
are ready for the rinse after washing 
in two “bowls” but the fine wools are 
usually put through a third tub. A 
temperature of about 125 degrees F is 


After washing in 
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maintained in each of the tubs where 
soap is used. 

The fleece breaker is simple in prin- 
iple. The cylinder which accom- 
plishes the work is constructed in the 
shape of a truncated cone. The differ- 
ence in diameter of the two ends of the 
evlinder causes approximately five 
times as much air blast at the large end 
as at the small end with the conse- 
quence that wool fed into the machine 
at the small end of the cylinder is trans- 
ferred by suction to the large end and 
in travelling toward the large end to be 
blown out, the wool comes in contact 
with all of the teeth on the cylinder. 


The lid of the machine, which fits 


over the cylinder, is of solid heavy 
sheet metal while the lower part of the 
cylinder housing is made of quarter- 
inch mesh hardware cloth. The dust 
and sand knocked out by the cylinder 
are thrown through this screen and 
fall to the floor below. The lower 
housing is made removable in order 
that it can be taken out and washed 
free of grease occasionally. 

While no record was kept of the ac- 
tual cost of construction of the ma- 
chine, the cost, including the three- 
quarter horsepower motor, should not 
exceed $100. The only items used 
which might not be procurable any- 
where are the shaft and two fan cast- 
ings. These can be purchased for about 
$+ from any company manufacturing 
grain separators or grain cleaners or 
fron the Schmeiser Manufacturing 
Company, Davis, California. 

Since the breaker removes consid- 
erable dirt from the fleece, it is neces- 
sary to take this loss into account. The 
fleece is weighed before going through 
the hreaker and again immediately af- 
terward The shrinkage due to the ac- 
tion’ of the machine is then added to 
the shrinkage subsequently obtained 
through scouring the sample. 

The record, when the fleece breaker 
is used, w'll appear as follows: 









Ewe No, 415R. 

‘rease weight of fleece... . 15.4 Ibs. 
Loss in breaker 1.4 Ibs. 
Net STCASC WIZE oon eccccccnccccseccecceemeesseee 34.0 Ibs. 
Shrinkage from breaker ..........« 9% 
‘rease weight of sample 497.5 grams 
scoured weight of sample 224.2 grams 
SHrINKAG| Of SAMPLC eecrerececcccsseeereeeeee 4.94% 
Total shrinkage 63 94% 





Calculated scoured wt. of fleece 5.55 Ibs. 
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Overalls and Overseers 
By P. H. Shallenberger 


The May number of the National 
Wool Grower contains a fabric of ex- 
aggerations and contradictions regard- 
ing range conditions, purporting to 
come from a Mr. Tom Charles of 
New Mexico, but which is plainly, by 
its final paragraph, sent forth by the 
Department of Agriculture in its per- 
sistent campaign to get the grazing 
lands of the West under bureaucratic 
control. 

He states that forty years ago New 
Mexico was a waving field of grass. 
We are further informed that sheep- 
men, by over-grazing, have made it a 
desert. Yet Mr. Charles sees a star of 
hope still shining, and concludes by 
saying that under Federal control sim- 
ilar to the forestry service former 
conditions can be restored and safe- 
guarded. The characteristically high 
grass of New Mexico will wave again; 
the seven-inch rainfall will rise to 
thirty inches; the cactus will lose its 
thorns and the lizards and armadillos 
change to frogs and salmon. 


It brings a smile to learn that New 
Mexico was ever a field of waving 
grass. It and its sister state of Ari- 
zona are naturally deserts. Irrigation 
has given them the only green spots 
they possess. The large stretches of 
waste land in those states can only be 
utilized by range live stock. In another 
paragraph Mr. Charles says that the 
annual rainfall is under ten inches, 90 
per cent of this is unabsorbed and 
that there is 54 inches of evaporation. 
To compute how even a New Mex- 
ico sun can draw 54 inches of water 
by evaporation where only ten inches 
fall is beyond our arithmetical pow- 
ers. A department bulletin informs 
us that dry farming is impossible 
where the rainfall drops below 16 
inches. If sheep can utilize such a 
region, they are entitled to much credit 
and consideration. The Department 
of Agriculture, by waging a campaign 
for conservation in Roosevelt’s time, 
and by loud cries that live stock were 
ruining the mountain forests, secured 
control of them for the now expensive 
forest service. 


Now, when the hysteria is over we 
realize that nothing belonging to the 
people has really been conserved. More 
of their money has been spent and 
that is all. Forest fires are as numer- 
ous as ever. The cigarettes of govern- 
ment rangers start more fires than 
sheep herders ever did. If a fire is 
worth newspaper space, they run in a 
special train bearing one car of fire- 
fighters and four Pullmans containing 
press agents, photographers, stenog- 
raphers and bureau-boosters. Their 
favorite argument was that sheep de- 
stroyed the young trees and that with- 
out forests the snow could not be held 
on the mountain slopes. Forests out- 
side the reserves are continually grazed 
by live stock yet the trees reproduce 
themselves the same as within the re- 
serves. The great bodies of snow on 
our mountains lie either above tim- 
berline or in great drifts on exposed 
and wind-swept places. Such snow as is 
found in mountain forests is extreme- 
ly light and yields but little water, 
compared to the hard-packed drifts in 
gulches and open spaces. 

If the western sheep industry, with 
its various state organizations, does not 
immediately rouse itself to battle this 
greed for extension by the Department 
of Agriculture, the bureaucrats will re- 
peat their success with the people of 
the East and Congress. We will soon 
find ourselves taking orders from a 
herd of new Federal badge-wearers. 
They do not aim merely at charging 
a rental, but they will regulate the 
movement of sheep from one range 
to another and will dictate the num- 
ber of sheep any man can run. Alien 
authority is always obnoxious. Control 
over our ranges by eastern officials 
will be as hateful to us of the West as 
were the carpet-baggers to the recon- 
structed South or English landlords to 
the Irish. 

We find Mr. Charles and his beloved 
bureau again shuddering, as in Pin- 
chot’s time at their old bugaboo of 
erosion and silt, for which sheep and 
cattle are said to be responsible. “It 
is impossible to exaggerate the gravity 
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of the situation.” They prevert the 
great truth that erosion and silt form 
one of the earliest and greatest of 
the processes of nature by which the 
topography of our world has been 
formed. The fertility of the great 
Mississippi valley is due to the deposi- 
tion of silt during the countless ages. 
The Egyptians built up the earliest 
civilization of this world on the silt 
of the Nile. It is a process that has 
gone on from the beginning of time 
and will never cease. It is a million 
years old where the domestic sheep is 
an hour old. 

My ranch is at the southern end of 
the Bighorn Mountains. Recent oil 
drilling has demonstrated that I am 
farming on the top of over 3000 feet 
of silt from the tops of those moun- 
tains, washed down in Tertiary time, 
millions of years before sheep came to 
this earth to pick their scanty fare 
from its waste and inaccessible places. 
We can picture the ancient mastodon 
in that remote period waving his trunk 
at the last of the dinosaurs, and as he 
pointed to the first 2000 feet of the 
deposit, exclaiming, “It is impossible 
to exaggerate the gravity of the sit- 
uation.” 

The thing to be feared is not the 
erosion of public lands but the erosion 
of public funds, by greedy bureaus and 
endless commissions. Like the English, 
we also have a Liberal Party. It is 
the party that is spending the taxpay- 
er’s money. The constant interference 
by government in all lines of business 
has become the greatest menace of the 
day. If the tendency is not checked, 
we will soon see 40 per cent of our 
people in overalls doing the work and 
60 per cent in Federal uniforms tell- 
ing them how to do it. We are facing 
all the evils of a highly centralized 
government interfering with every 
form of commercial and industrial acti- 
vity. Every business man now has a 
Federal inspector at his elbow and a 
Federal sleuth at his heels. 

The sheep industry has been the 
salvation of the West during the late 
years of depression. Had it not been 
for wool and oil almost every bank in 
the mountain states would have clos- 
ed its doors. Sheep and oil, which 
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have thus maintained the solvency of 
the West when dirt-farming and the 
cattle business failed, have both endur- 
ed the constant hostility of govern- 
ment, which seems anxious to destroy 
the very things that sustain us. 

Cattlemen have appealed to the 
Department of Agriculture in vain. 
There has been an almost daily change 
of diagnosis and nostrums by the ex- 
perts, but the old gentleman has at 
last expired in their operating room. 
Scarcely waiting to give their patient 
decent burial they are now ready to 
seize the sheep industry and choke it 
to death. 

A facetious physician once said that 
an ideal patient would be a wealthy 
and healthy man with an incurable 
disease. Apparently the sheep industry 
is a prospect as such a patient. It has 
a fair possession of health and wealth. 
There is nothing wrong with it. Yet 
they can hope, if Congress decrees it, 
to doctor and bleed us while life lasts. 
Many cattlemen, forced entirely out of 
the business, are now, by the aid of 
their bankers, hoping to recoup their 
fortunes by entering the sheep busi- 
ness on a small scale. 
interference is allowed to wreck the 
sheep business it will not only close 
our banks but will close the door of 
hope on many a bankrupt rancher who 


If government 


views it as his only way out of the 
mire of debt. 

While there may be some difference 
of opinion as to the efficiency of the 
forestry bureau (which is to serve as 
a pattern for the contemplated bureau 
of range control), and a question as 
to whether they have done much be- 
yond spending money and increasing 
their own powers, there can be no doubt 
as to their attitude toward stockmen. 
These prejudices apparently are part 
of their official instructions. A bureau 
of range control would be charged 
with the same fulminate of animosity. 
Their favorite line of abuse is to call 
us pirates, depredators, and scavengers 
of the public domain. We, at least, 
make our own money, and we make 
it through much toil, exposure and 
personal privation. We do not prey 
on the public treasury. We are not 
parasites on the back of the taxpayer. 
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Our haunts are the bad-lands, the bar- 
ren buttes and the trackless mountains. 
We cannot steal much where so little 
exists. 

We, of the sheep wagon and the 
tepee tent are the true conservation- 
ists; not those of the swivel chair and 
the Pullman car who are spending the 
We have taken the 
most waste and sterile portions of our 
continent and learned, with the help 
of the hardy and tireless sheep, how 


people’s money. 


to extract from them a meager but 
an honest living. Amid a hundred dis- 
couragements we are always hoping 
that despite blizzards, drouth, coyotes 
and bureaus we can yet accumulate 
something to cheer the wintry hour of 





age. 
NEW CONTEST IN INTERNATION- 
AL SHEEP CARLOAD SHOW 


A new departure in the sheep car- 
load show at the International Live 
stock Exposition, Chicago, November 
28 to December 5, will be a contest 
for carloads of lambs out of grade 
range ewes by registered rams of any 
one distinct breed. The ewes must 
have grazed in 1924, west of the 98 
degree of longitude, but the lambs 
can be fed anywhere and without any 
restrictions as to feeds. They must 
have been dropped on or after Febru- 
ary 1, 1925. Prizes of $250, $100, $75, 
$50 and $25 will be awarded the five 
best carloads exhibited in this new 
class. 

President John Clay of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition an- 
nounces that he will again offer a 
special prize of $250 to be awarded 
to the grand champion carload of 
sheep or lambs of the entire show, and 
that Armour & Company, Swift & 
Company, and Wilson & Company, 
will each donate $50 to be divided $75, 
$50 and $25 between the three next 
best carloads as special awards. 





Three thousand rams of the differ- 
ent breeds will be assembled at the 
Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on August 31 and September ! 
and 2, for sale by auction. The high 
merit of the offerings insures an oppor 
tunity to make good selections. 
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How Can We Improve the Livestock Industry in Idaho 


An Address to the Twenty-first Convention of the Idaho Bankers Association 
By T. C. Bacon, President of the Idaho Wool Growers Association 


In the opening of his address, Mr. 
acon discussed the relation of live 
stock to other Idaho industries, show- 
ing conclusively that the state’s agri- 
culture must always be mainly depend- 
ent upon the raising of alfalfa and the 
feeding of it to live stock. The impres- 
sive need of a large sheep population 
to consume forage grown on timber 
lands and thereby prevent fire losses 
was shown from the history of the 
state’s sheep industry and the record 
of fire losses before and after the 
adoption of the plan of grazing in the 


torests. 

In discussing the necessity for im- 
proving the position of the live-stock 
industry by reduction in present items 
of expense and through greater effic- 
iency in marketing, Mr. Bacon said in 
part: 

“It does not seem likely that we can in- 
crease our gross receipts very much, and 
the only way we can add to our profits is 
by cutting down the present expense of 
operation and fighting every increase in 
costs. 

This is our chief reason for making the 
fight on the raise in the forest service fees. 
These fees have been raised practically 100 
per cent five different times since the For- 
sst service was started in 1905. We want 
your help in putting the livestock industry 
on a better footing. 


USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS FOR RE- 
CREATION 


“This brings me to a discussion of a ser- 
ious menace to the livestock industry from 
another source, and that is playgrounds for 
the public. This is largely due to propa- 
ganda put forth by the forest service. 

“The tourists in the National Forests are 
beginning to gravely affect the livestock in- 
dustry. In Oregon the conflict between 
tourists and sheepmen is making itself felt 
by a move on the part of influential men and 
tourists’ organizations to close certain areas 
to grazing and to create more national parks. 
As a result of such a move, in one forest 
alone, the Des Chutes, application for allot- 
ments for 13,000 head of sheep was turned 
down this year. In California, use of the 
Angeles National Forest by tourists is 
rapidly closing the forest for grazing pur 
poses. Many canyons which in the past have 
been used by stockmen are now being used 
as camp grounds. But 3000 head of cattle 
and horses will be permitted in the Angeles 
National for the coming season. Grazing 
of sheep is prohibited. 

“The chief forester says in his annual re- 
port, ‘the tourist is the greatest menace to 
the timber there is. The fires he starts an- 
nually destroy more than all other methods 
ombined.’ 

“Let me refer you to the chief forester’s 
annual report for 1924. He proudly points to 





How the Idaho Sheepman’s Gross Income 
Dollar Was Divided in 1924 
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The Idaho Association’s Report of 1924 ex- 
penses Based on Data Covering 123,000 
Range Ewes 
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Hay and Grain $2.380 
Labor 1.740 
Supplies 593 
Pasture and Range 546 
Shearing .261 
Taxes 180 
Interest 848 
Loss and Depreciation 2.000 
Other Expenses .755 
TOTAL COST PRR ABA Din $9.300 
Receipts Per Head 

From Wool $ 3.16 
From Lambs 7.01 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $10.17 
Less Cost Per Head 9.30 
NET PROFIT PER HBAD .0v2..ccceccsssescsssseew . $0.87 

Wool Mutton 
Cast Pet Lik nine $0.337 0.1040 
Selling Price 0.369 0.1138 
Profit 0.032 0.0098 
Weight of Lambs. Lbs 69.80 
Weight of Fleece 8.56 
Per Cent Lambs Maturednn nec - $8.30 
Wool Profit Per Ewe 0.27 
Mutton Profit Per Wwe iinncccccccccccsscsessssooere . 0.60 













TOTAL PROFIT PER EWE crccsccscenmee $0.87 
Per Cent of Expense to Wool...... 31.1 
Per Cent of Expense to Lambs.. 68.9 
TOTAL 100.0 


CommMittee Of COSt PLOAUCKION csccsssseernnsserseseesemes 
ututmu2-ww1daho Wool Growers Association. 
W. R. Barber, (Chairman). 





the ten million tourists that have been en- 
tertained upon the forests and asks for 
$40,000,000 appropriation to build roads so 
that he can entertain them. He claims that 
the tourist traffic is becoming a major 
function of the forest service. This bureau 
is straying far afield when it makes itself 
a large social organization whose major 
function is the entertainment of many mil- 
lions of tourists. 

“These visitors were all entertained at no 
expense to themselves. There is no fee 
charged and yet the chief forester claims 
that they are the greatest existing menace 
to our fast diminishing forests because of 
the fire hazards due by their carelessness. 
ness. 

“The livestock man, on the countrary, who 
pioneered this country and who has paid 
taxes to open up the roads, is charged a fee 
many times the cost of administration in 
order to make this hospitality possible. As 
one of you bankers expressed it not long ego 
—that is one of the great troubles with the 
livestock industry today. It is paying for 
a lot of things from which it is deriving no 
direct benefit. It is paying its way—it ex- 
pects to pay its way. But in order that the 
forest service may make a showing; in order 
that tourists may be entertained free; in 
order to promote a lot of side issues with 
which it has nothing to do, it is being taxed 
many times the cost of administration. 

“Any bunch of people who have the time 
to take long vacations to tour the forests, 
should be able to pay a fee that would 
cover the expense of administering that end 
of the business. 

‘We have no desire to destroy the forest 
service or its organization. We all admit 
that the range is better off and that the in- 
terests of the public are probably better 
protected since the forest service has 
come into existence, but we do want some 
of the glaring evils which have sprung up 
within the forest service remedied. 


FOREST GRAZING LANDS 


“The forest service has swallcwed whole 
the theory which was the particular hobby 
of the late Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wallace, from Iowa, that the public domain 
is public property belonging as equally to the 
people of the east, as it does to those who 
live here, and that the stockman of the 
middle west who must own all his land is 
at a great disadvantage in competing with 
the “favored few” of us who live here where 
we can use that great public resource, the 
open range. As a matter of fact it costs 
more to produce a head of stock on the 
range than it does on the ranch. 

“After they decided to charge as much for 
grazing on the national forests as was charg- 
ed for continuous private leases, in order 
to arrive at a correct commercial basis for 
charging, the forest service made a survey 
of what the private lands were renting for 
in the vicinity of the forests and estabiished 
fees which they thought would put the rents 
of the forest on the same basis. But the 
value of private leases in Idaho is largely 
dependent on the surrounding free range. In 
comparing the rental value of privately 
owned grazing lands, the forest service did 
not take into account the unappropriated, un- 
reserved public domain of many million 
acres, which is used solely for grazing, and 


(Continued on Page 39.) 
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REDUCTIONS IN FOREST GRAZ- 
ING PERMITS IN ARIZONA 


The Value of Ten-year Permits—Ari- 
zona Wool Growers to Appeal to 
Secretary of Agriculture 


sheep 
forests 


The proposed reduction in 
grazing permits on Arizona 
was the subject of discussion during 
a three-session meeting on May 23 
between Arizona wool growers and 
Chief Forester Greeley and local for- 
est service officials. Colonel Greeley 
announced a modification of the extent 
of the reductions previously proposed 
to be effective in 1925, which, it was 
claimed, were made necessary by over- 
grazing of the range and damage to 
pine seedlings. It was claimed by the 
Chief Forester that the reductions as 
now proposed were mainly required on 
account of the overgrazed condition 
of the range, this factor being 70 per 
cent responsible for the present move, 
while reforestation considerations 
were only about 30 per cent respon- 
sible for the present decision. On the 
Tusayan Forest the modified proposal 
calls for a reduction in 1926 of 18 per 
cent on cattle and 22 per cent on sheep. 
On the Coconino, the reductions are 17 
per cent and 30 per cent, and on the 
Sitgreaves, 6 per cent on cattle and 
19 per cent on sheep. 


At the close of the meeting, it was 
found still to be the opinion of the 
wool growers present that the range 
conditions attributed by the forest of- 
ficials to overgrazing were really due 
to a succession of seasons below nor- 
mal rainfall in Arizona. It was also 
argued that sufficient areas now re- 
served in which grazing is not allow- 
ed, were available and could be utilized 
for the carrying of stock which might 
be removed from allotments now in 
use, in an effort to permit the recovery 
of the range which the officials claim 
can be secured through reduction in 
the numbers of stock grazed. The sen- 
timent favored taking an appeal from 
the Chief Forester’s ruling to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


In the course of the discussion at 
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Flagstaff, it was found that the ten- 
year grazing permits being issued this 
year on some forests do not guaran- 
tee the holders a limitation of 20 per 
cent upon reductions during the life 
of the permit. The new regulation 
provides that in cases in which reduc- 
tions as high as 10 per cent are made 
during the first five years of the per- 
mit, no further reductions will then be 
made for purposes of range protection. 


However, the only. limit upon the 


amount of the reduction for range 
protection during the first five or the 
second five years is the judgment of 
the officials as to requirements for 
range protection. 


The following from the discussions 
on the value of ten-year permits is 
of interest: 


Greeley: The ten-year term  proposi- 
tion was worked out with the stockmen who 
agreed with us in the revision of the graz- 
ing regulations on this basis. The govern- 
ment was prepared to give ten-year range 
leases but at the beginning of the ten-year 
period we were to determine the carrying 
capacities of these allotments just as closely 
as we could and we were to issue the ten- 
year permits on the basis of that carrying 
capacity. Without knowing in advance what 
is going to happen in ten years we had to 
keep our hands free to make cuts for 
range protection if we found them unavoid- 
able. Stockmen accepted that as a fair 
proposition. The regulations which were 
earefully gone over carry that proviso that 
the government reserves the right to make 
cuts where it is necessary. I can’t start 
here or in Oregon or Colorado to waive 
that provision of the Secretary’s regulation 
and that’s why I can’t make an absolute 
commitment. We are going just as far in 
that direction as we possibly can. We have 
sized this up in a dry period and we are 
basing these cuts on what we think necess- 
ary to make the carrying capacity right for 
the next ten years. We are not going to 
change the carrying capacity during the ten 
years unless we are forced to. If after six 
or seven years we should have a serious 
situation, the head of the Forest Service 
would be jin a very poor position if he 
said I can do nothing about it because I 
sewed this up seven years ago and can’t 
touch it. 

Charlebois: That proviso bothers me. 

Greeley: And yet you will have a bet- 
ter instrument to take to your banker. 

Herbert Babbitt: What is the difference 
in the ten-year permit and the annual per- 
mit? 

Greeley: On the basis of range protec- 
tion there is no difference. On the basis 
of distribution there is a great difference. 
The ten-year system provides that there 
cannot be any cuts for distribution in ten 
years and if there have been cuts for range 
protection up to ten per cent there will 
be no cuts for distribution. 


Tom Brown: I would rather have an 
annual permit. 
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Greeley: As far as the ten-year permit 
is concerned it is just as easy to increase 
the number of stock as it is under the an- 
nual permit. The ten-year permit gives 
you a minimum. 


In the statements quoted above, the 
Chief Forester refers to the confer- 
ence held in Denver in June, 1923, be- 
tween the committee of six stockmen 
and the forest officials for the discus- 
sion of the final form of the grazing 
regulations. In justice to the commit- 
tee, it should be stated that during the 
Denver meeting, there was no antici- 
pation or understanding that permits 
then in use would be seriously reduced 
in advance of the change to the ten- 
year system. It was also understood 
by the stockmen that reductions of as 
much as 10 per cent in five years would 
be very rare and improbable. The ac- 
tion of the forest officials in reducing 
the number of live stock in advance 
of issuing ten-year permits has _ not 
been in harmony with the plan which 
the stockmen’s committee understood 
was contemplated by the forest of- 
ficials. 














A CORRECTION 


The Hampshires shown in the pic- 
ture above secured the top price for 
range rams, $110 each, at the sale held 
at Davis, California, on June 2. They 
were registered yearlings, owned and 
bred by Mr. Alex F. Johnson of Dixon, 
California. In the report of the Cali- 
fornia Ram Sale as it appeared in the 
June issue of the Wool Grower, these 
rams are listen as stud rams instead 


of registered range rams. 
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Evils of Federal Control of Range---A Solution 


The problem of range control or 
isposal is the most important one be- 
ore stockmen today. 

Several bills have been proposed. One 
sponsored and approved by former 
Secretary Wallace was printed in the 
National Wool Grower, issue of June, 
1923; Senate Bills 2325 and 4070 were 
introduced at Washington by Senator 
Phipps of Colorado, but were not re- 
ported upon by the committee on 
public lands. 

These three bills are very similar, 
probably emanating from the same 
source; at least they indicate that the 
Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture are agreed 
on a division of authority in govern- 
mental land matters, the Department 
of Agriculture to retain the national 
forests and the Secretary of the In- 
terior to administer what is left of 
the public domain. 

In accordance with this understand- 
ing, Senate bill 4076, introduced by Sen- 
ator Phipps, last winter, was designed 
to correct evils that are supposed to 
be inherent to the livestock industry. 
This bill would affect, and in my opin- 
ion, very seriously injure and retard 
the livestock industry of these west- 
ern states. Very few stockmen had 
any knowledge that such legislation 
was pending. It is certain that this bill, 
which would affect the lives and pros- 
perity of a large portion of our people 
in the West, was introduced without 

msidering or consulting the 
most vitally concerned. 

The livestock interests are entitled 
to a full and complete hearing before 

y legislation as drastic and sweep- 

g in its proposed objects as the 

hipps bill is made a law. We are 
thankful that Congress did not pass 

is pernicious measure. Before the 
1ext Congress convenes, I hope stock- 
nen are brought to a full realization 

{ the serious import of this species 

f legislation. 

Inasmuch as the Phipps bill, S. 4076, 

liled to pass, analysis or discussion 


people 


By Thomas Cooper 


of it is unnecessary, only as its general 
principles may be applied or incorpor- 
ated in some other bill. 

Briefly, the most serious objection 
to S. 4076, and I it will 
be true of any other measure the same 
interests may introduce, is that pow- 
er granted the Secretary of the Inter- 


presume 


ior is unlimited, as it grants 
to him absolute power to _ con- 
trol practically all of the public 


domain of the West. It would bring 
the livestock interests, in so far as the 
use of the public domain is concerned, 
directly under the control of a public 
official who could not be expected to 
be familiar with the conditions of the 
livestock industry in the West and its 
needs and its numerous difficulties. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the For- 
est Bureau decided to put grazing per- 
mits on a commercial basis at this 
particular time. It gives stockmen an 
idea what to expect when the entire 
public domain is administered by a 
similar bureau. 

I never attended a stockmen’s con- 
that I recall, that did not 
adopt a resolution protesting against 
some ruling of the Forestry Bureau. 
The pages of the livestock magazines 
generally contain letters from subs- 
cribers complaining of the attempt to 
raise fees and against what they al- 
lege to be unfair rules. This will al- 
ways be true as long as-the stockmen 
have no voice in making the rules by 
which they are to be governed. 

After the public domain has passed 
into the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior, in so far as your business 
activities are concerned, you will be 


vention, 


governed by rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary. Your 
right to the proud boast that you are 
an independent American will no long- 
er be true. 

Our Congress and other branches of 
our government, in existence when the 
Constitution was adopted, have their 
duties and powers defined and limit- 
ed by the Constitution. Bureaus creat- 


ed by Congress usurp powers Congress 

intended them to have. It is 
duty as American citizens to 
resist strenuously every attempt of 
the bureaucrats to make this nation a 
bureaucracy instead of a representative 
democracy. Americans prefer to be 
governed by officials in whose election 
they participate. 


never 
our 


I have given the range problem a 
good deal of thought and my conclu- 
sions are that there can be no real 
nor permanent solution of the range. 
If the government is sincere in its de- 
sire to place the livestock industry 
upon a safe, stable and permanent 
basis, they will sell the remaining pub- 
lic domain to the stockmen using it. 
All the best agricultural lands of our 
nation have been given to the settlers 
absolutely free or at a very nominal 
price. Our very best grazing lands 
have been given away absolutely free 
in 640-acre grazing homesteads. It is 
generally conceded by even those who 
were responsible for this colossal 
blunder, that it has failed to accomplish 
the purpose intended. Our government 
has been offering the people this range 
absolutely free in 640-acre tracts for 
more than eight years, and the patents 
contain no restrictions as to grazing 
or any other use the owner may care 
to make of the land. 

That there is any public domain is 
due to the fact that intending set- 
tlers discovered it was impossible to 
exist on these lands. 

Stockmen are the only people cap- 
able of putting these lands to any pro- 
fitable use. The great agricultural 
states of the Mississippi Valley can 
produce all the cereals we can ever 
consume. Cattle and sheep are as in- 
dispensable as agriculture. Statesmen 
and economists recognize this fact; yet 
all of the attempts of Congress to dis- 
pose of the public domain have been 
along agricultural lines, although the 
farmers, in real agricultural states, are 
in a deplorable condition, due largely 
to over-production. 
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Many stockmen, who favor the pur- 
chase plan are fearful that the govern- 
ment would ask an exhorbitant price 
for range lands. I am unable to com- 
prehend how they could consistently 
do this, as I have already shown the 
really valuable land has been given 
This undesirable 
remnant that nobody wants or can 
use but the stockmen should be sold 
to the stockmen using it, for from 


away. worthless, 


five to fifty cents per acre, the govern- 
ment retaining mineral rights, and up- 
on an amortization plan of payment. 
Range conditions vary so much in the 
different states, and even within the 
same state there is a great variation 
in the character and value of range 
land. 

In most of our western states there 
is an unjust and arbitrary valuation of 
grazing lands for purposes of taxation. 
If this purchase plan should become 
a reality, it would establish an indis- 
putable basis of values and _ states 
could not legally assess lands for more 
than their known value. While it would 
reduce the value of grazing lands for 
purposes of taxation, it would very 
materially increase the revenues of the 
states, because all the lands within 
their borders, except forests and 
national parks, would soon be assess- 
ed and taxes paid thereon. 

This question is one that not only 
concerns the stockmen, but will affect 
every citizen in our public states. Un- 
der any plan of Federal ownership and 
control there is no possibility of any 
more land going in to private owner- 
ship. Any increase in wealth would 
necessarily have to be in our cities. 
Individual ownership would knit the 
stockmen and his heirs to these bar- 
ren lands where they would continue 
to convert waste into wealth, contri- 
buting to the maintenance of our cher- 
ished American institutions. 

To mention all of the advantages 
that stockmen would have in owning 
their range would require more space 
than an article like this permits. In a 
few years all of their ranges would be 
fenced and many other improvements 
of a permanent nature could be built 
that would increase the safety and sta- 
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bility of the business, besides adding 
very materially to the taxable wealth 
of our states. 

I am convinced Congress will enact 
legislation intended to solve this range 
problem. It is therefore imperative 
that we get together and evolve some 
plan upon which we can agree and go 
before Congress at its next session and 
propose a definite plan of legislation 
that will protect and safe-guard our 
interests. 

There are a great many articles ap- 


pearing in our 
that 
in many instances, statements that are 


livestock magazines 
contain many misleading, and 
absolutely false, intending, no doubt, 
to create sentiment in favor of some 
bureaucratic form of control. 

I urge and trust every stockman will 
give this subject of range control the 
serious thought it merits—look at it 
from your own personal point of view. 
What is true of your condition is, in a 
measure, true of the rest of the 
country. 


Governmental Relation to Range Use 


The more I study this problem of 
range control the more convinced I 
am that the Government has no busi- 
ness with the public domain beyond 
providing a system of control during 
the period necessary for securing a 
satisfactory transfer from public to 
private ownership. I do not attempt to 
speak with authority on the subject— 
I merely voice my views as being the 
impressions of an average surnburnt, 
woodtick - bitten, rain - in - the - face 
stockman. 

I believe the Government’s proper 
function in relation to the range is 
that of teacher rather than landlord. 
Why shouldn’t I have just as exclusive 
possession of the range I must use as 
of my home ranch? Has Uncle Sam 
any more reason to tell me where to 
head in at with regard to my range 
than my farm? 

The Government, through the Bu- 
reau of Forestry, has conducted a ser- 
ies of experiments to determine the 
best methods of preserving the forage 
productiveness of our public lands and 
The 
results of years of investigation are 
offered to any who are interested. As 
yet the application of a scientific sys- 
tem of range management rests chiefly 
in the hands of forest officials who 
have done much to educate stockmen 
in the most economical use of their re- 
sources. 


of rebuilding worn-out ranges. 


However, in order that men may 
take hold of enlightened methods of 
doing business it is essential that they 
have assurance of enjoying the profits 


to be gained thereby. In other words, 
if a man is to take good care of a fig 
tree he must know that the figs will 
be his. Otherwise he will simply strip 
the branches in utter disregard of his 
own future interests, to say nothing 
of those of others. Just so the stock- 
man goes on to public range with the 
sole purpose of grabbing what he can 
without thought of another year. 

In any discussion of the relative 
merits of public and private owner- 
ship, the great desideratum is to se- 
cure the most thorough application of 
sound economic principles. Yet there 
is involved in the range question an- 
other matter worth consideration—a 
matter of fundamental justice to thou- 
sands of property owners in the graz- 
ing area. As others have said, from 
the beginning the value of adjacent 
range has been read into the value of 
the actual holdings of the ranchman, 
and this augmented value has received 
tacit recognition in financial circles 
everywhere. Yet it receives no legal 
recognition, and the range lands which 
determine the market price of a farm 
or ranch may be invaded by home- 


steaders, prospectors or transient 
stockmen, against whom the owner 
has no recourse. The Government 


should establish his rights in such ap- 
purtenant territory, either by leasing 
it or selling it to him; preferably the 
latter, because, as it can be of more 
use to him than to anyone else, he 
should own it outright and be respon- 
sible for its care. 

The Government invests its foresters 


i 5S Stas 
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with an authority which is absolute 
within Minor officials 
make and enforce regulations, restrict 
and penalize at will. 


its reserves. 


Exercising sov- 
ereign power over the public domain, 
they can effectively safeguard the 
ranges for the benefit of stockmen. 
Yet the desirability of this form of 
control, beyond the time of educating 
stockmen in a proper system of range 
management and to guard the period 
of transition from public to private 
ownership, is open to serious question. 
It is the communistic policy exempli- 
fied in Russsian soviet administration 
coming squarely up against our Ameri- 
ican ideals. Government compulsion, 
to quote Herbert Hoover, is an imple- 
ment for the stopping of wrong doing, 
but as a method of building up any 
kind of human activity, it can never 
hold its own against enlightened self- 
interest. To push the range livestock 
industry, or any other, to its highest 
development, the forces of individual 
enterprise and energy must be liber- 
ated. When a man handles his stock 
on his own range, he does so with an 
eye to the most profitable use of that 
range and to that end he will seek out 
and employ all the knowledge avail- 
able. 


The protection of the forests whose 
growth is not produced and harvésted 
within the span of a lifetime, and of 
the watersheds whose destructive ex- 
ploitation by a few is a menace to all 
seems essentially the responsibility of 
the Government. But the protection 
of the range most vitally concerns the 
stockman who uses it. He is the man 
who can manage it most economically. 
And he will do it when he knows he 
can do it for his own advantage. 

Even in the case of the erosion peril 
on the high watersheds, individual con- 
trol of the range will secure the best 
good, I believe. Under the regime of 
private ownership economic pressure 
will quickly force stockmen to adopt 
grazing methods insuring maximum 
forage yields. This is the best pre- 
ventive of erosion. 

Benmore, Utah. 


Glynn Bennion. 
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ENTRIES FOR THE TENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 31, September 1-2, 1925 


Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, Utah 







































































































| Yearling 
Single } ond — 
RAMBOUILLETS “Stud ay a 
Rams 25 Head 25 Head 
“ No. Head No. Head No. Head 
Briggs, Wm. Dixon, California 3 na ahi 25 
Bullard Bros. Woodland, California...... 3 5 40 
Candland W. D. (Sons) Mt. Pleasant, 5 5 50 
Clark & Co., Buhl, Idaho 5 25 
Cunningham Sh. Co., Pendleton, Ore.................. 100 
Day Farms Co. Parowan, Utah...... 5 5 25 
Gillett Sh. Co., Castleford, Idaho...... 2 5 26 
Grand Canyon Sh. Co., Williams Ariz... 1060 
Hansen W. S. Collinston, Utah............ ee 2 3 
Hansen E. Hast Garland, Utabrnnnneeecresssssssssesssseee 12 
King Bros., Laramie, WY Oming...errrrccrcssccssseesee 5 5 25 
Madsen John K. Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 5 5 50 
Marsden L. N. Parowan, Utah........ sas 3 5 10 
Marsden, WMm., Parowan, Ut]ah...rcrccccssesensssssssssesesssee 1 5 
Magleby, J. E., Monroe 1 4 
Merritt G. N., & Son, Woodland, Calif............... 3 19 
Michealsen, C. D., Gunnison, Utabouecccccssee 3 5 25 
Millar Wm., Mt. Pleasant 4 5 10 
Moran, J., Starbuck, Washington..........ccccessse 5 50 
Neilson, F. J., Mt. Pleasant, Utah...... 3 5 25 
No. Canyon Sh. Co., Bountiful, Utah. 2 5 25 
Pendleton, W. C., Parowan, Utah...... <u 3 5 25 
Pendleton, W. W. Parowan, Utall.......ccccsesssssunse 5 
Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wy... 4 5 50 
Seely, John H. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 5 5 50 
Truscott, Chas., Mt. Pleasant, Utah.......... 1 5 
U. S. Sheep Exp. Station, Dubois, Idaho 1 5 25 
University of Ill., Champaign, [daho......ecscscs 3 
University of Idaho 2 5 5 | 
Stud Ewes: Candland, 5; Gillett 6: Madsen 8; Quealy 20. 
Lincolns | 
Patrick, J. H., Iiderton, Canada 5 5 25 
Cotswolds | 
Patrick, J. H 5 10 15 
Neil, J. H., Delta, Utah 5 10 
Ball, O., Rigby, Idaho. 5 50 
Corriedales 
U. S: Sheep Bie. Steen nme 2 5 
Panamas 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho... | 50 
Suffolks 
Blastock, Robt., Filer, Idaho. 1 6 
Patrick, J. H. 5 10 
University of Idaho. 2 
Neil, J. H 5 10 
Columbias 
U. S. Sheep Exp. Station... 1 5 
: a a — | Yearling | Ram 
—— ‘ —_ . — Rams — 
HAMPSHIRES Rams dua Meme 25 Head 25 Head 
______ _No.Head__ No. Head __No. Head __No. Head 
Ballard, J. E., Weiser, Idaho 6 25 2 
Blastock, Robt. S., Filer, Ldaho...ncceccccccmessese 3 10 25 25 
Craner, J. J., Corrinne, Utah 50 
Finch, H. L. Soda Springs, [daho..sscssssesss 8 10 60 
Howland, Chas,j Campbridge 2 10 50 50 
Knollin Hansen Co., SOda Sprimgs...ccrssssns 25 15 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, [da.neccrecccacseess 25 
MeClure, S.. W., Fotime, TQ IiOcisssccsccsssisicisssiscscsccctssnsorscones 5 75 
Mt. Haggin L. S. Co., Anaconda, MOMNt....cssss00 5 ' 10 25 75 
Nebeker, J. & Son, Stockton, Utahnw 10 50 
Polo Ranch, Big Horn, Wyo -sccacmoteclesds 5 25 75 
Thomson, S., Filer, Idaho 12 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wenéccl 5 10 
Meuleman, Gus 50 
Trrmer,, W. FF .,, Nampa, Wha Ea icccicessecceccccrcsnsscseermoteen 1 10 
University of Idaho 2 
Blastock 50 yearling ewes. 
Crossbreds (Suffolk-Hampshires) 
Laidlaw & Brockie 25 
Blastock, Robt. 20 yearling CWS. wnccccccccsscsssssessesss 
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CALIFORNIA LAMB SHIPMENT 
RECORD 


During the three months’ period, 
March 15 to June 9, 325,000 California 
lambs, both live and dressed, were 
shipped from points in that state to 
central and eastern markets. Of the 
total number of live lambs shipped 
during this period, 254,000, 1,800 single- 
deck carloads were handled by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 
At the opening of the shipping season, 
the company promised a fourteen-hour 
service from Roseville, California, to 
Sparks, Nevada, and a thirty-four-hour 
service from Sparks to Ogden, Utah. 
A check at the close of the season 
showed that they had not only kept 
their promise, but had given better 
service by two hours in most instances. 

Shipments of dressed lambs during 
the period indicated totaled 75,800. 
These were shipped in express refrig- 
erator cars with a four-day train ser- 
vice from Los Angeles to New York. 
To insure this fast delivery, the re- 
frigerator cars were coupled to the 
best through passenger train out of 
Los Angeles. W. P. Wing. 





COLORADO MIGRATORY LAW 
HELD VOID 


Two years ago the General Assembly 
of Colorado passed a law imposing a 
tax on sheep being driven into Colo- 
rado from neighboring states for tem- 
porary grazing. Being taken to the 
supreme court, the law was declared 
unconstitutional. In an attempt to 
overcome this difficulty, another law 
was enacted by the legislature in ses- 
sion last winter, providing for inspec- 
tion of cattle and sheep driven across 
the state line for grazing in Colorado, 
and for the payment of a fee for this 
service. Owners of a band of sheep 
from Wyoming were arrested for not 
complying with the law. The case 
was tested in the county court of Mof- 
fat County, and the new law has now 
likewise been held to be in violation 
of the constitution. 

It is expected that the case will be 
appealed.—The Proudcer. 
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RANCHMEN’S ROUNDUP AT 
SONORA (TEXAS) 


The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station announces that the first annual 
Ranchmen’s Roundup will be held at 
the Ranch Experiment Station, which 
is located in Sutton and Edwards 
Counties, approximately twenty-six 
miles south of Sonora, Texas, on the 
Sonora-Rocksprings highway, August 
11 and 12. 

The Ranch Experiment Station of 
the A. & M. College of Texas, which 
is operated under the directorship of 
Dr. B. Youngblood, was established 
by a. state legislative enactment in 
1915. Active research projects cover- 
ing sheep and goat diseases, shearing 
sheep once and twice a year, wool and 
mohair grading and scouring, animal 
breeding, and range carrying capacity 
studies have been under way for sev- 
eral years. Specialists in active charge 
of these projects will report the re- 
sults of the several more important 
ones to the visitors upon that occa- 
sion. 

Everyone, including stockmen and 
business men and their families, is in- 
vited to be in attendance at this 
meeting. Arrangements are now be- 
ing perfected to handle the large 
visitors who will be 
The sheep and goat raisers 
residing in the vicinity of the Station 
will co-operate in serving a free chevon 
barbecue at noon the first day of the 
meeting. 


number of 
present. 


Excellent camping facilities will be 
available near the Ranch Station 
headquarters and visitors should bring 
their cots and bedding with them 
when they come. Provisions, or meals, 
can be purchased on the ground at 
reasonable prices. 

An interesting program has _ been 
arranged that includes a number of 
prominent Texans, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment out-of- 
state sheep and wool experts. Among 
the latter, Mr. John A. Hill, wool spe- 
cialist, and Dean and Director of the 
University of Wyoming Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station, is a 
recognized expert on “Wool” and 
“Culling of Range Flocks for In- 


Specialists, and 
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creased Wool Production.” Mr. D. A. 
Spencer, Animal Husbandman in 
charge of Sheep and Goat Investiga- 
3ureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will report 
on the several phases of the sheep and 
wool investigations which have been 
under way at the United States Range 
Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, 
Idaho, during the past several years. 
President H. L. Kent of the New Mex- 
ico State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts will be in attendance 
and will probably discuss range studies 
under way at the New Mexico Col- 
lege. 

Arrangements have already 
perfected with the Extension Service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture whereby a number of en- 
tertaining and educational motion pic- 
tures will be shown during the even- 
ing of the first day’s meeting. Other 
entertainment feaures, including base- 
ball or polo and so forth, will be an- 
nounced later. A committee of Sutton 
and Edwards County ranchmen is co- 
operating with the Texas Experiment 
Station officials in arranging for the 
entertainment of the visitors. 

J. M. Jones. 
Chief of Division Range Animal Hus- 
bandry, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


tions, 


been 


A new subscriber to the National 
Wool Grower is always appreciated. 
If you know of any sheepmen in your 
vicinity who are not now receiving it, 


please send us their names and we will 
send them a sample copy. 














The Highest-priced Rambouillet Ram at the 
Recent California Sale. Sold by the Univer- 
sity of California to F. N. Ballard. 


wT 





wo 
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LONDON WOOL AUCTION, JULY 7 





Reports cabled from London at the 
close of the reopening of the wool 
selling on July 7 stated that Merino 
wools were bought freely by Conti- 
nental mills at prices fully equal to 
those paid in May. American buyers 
were not participating. There was a 
large attendance of buyers from Euro- 
pean countries. 

Scoured cross-breds remained steady 
in price, while there was a decline of 
ten per cent on the day’s offerings in 
scoured Merinos, as compared with 
the closing event of May. Greasy me- 
dium cross-breds were steady. 





WESTERN WOOL DOINGS 





The few sales of range wools closed 
in June were significant. A clip of 
70,000 pounds near San Francisco was 
taken at 47% cents by the Lafayette 
Worsted, one of the most active buy- 
ers in the West this year. Forty-four 
and forty-five cents were paid _ for 
[daho and Utah home stored clips. 

Boston quotations moved upward 
materially, and the western deals re- 
flected the trade’s expectations of 
higher prices in the near future. The 
only sale of warehoused wools report- 
ed during the month was 50,000 pounds 
»f quarter-blood clothing class at 47 
‘ents by the Pacific Cooperative at 
Portland. 
higher than any quotations published 
it the time, and Manager Ward states 
what the real condition of the market 


This sale was materially 


can only be known by those who are 
directly in touch with the buyers. 

On June 11 the Kerrville, Texas, 
pool of 1,200,000 pounds was purchased 
it sealed bid sale by Jeremiah Wil- 
liams & Co. Unsuccessful bidders es- 
timated that the price paid was $1.30 
‘lean, landed Boston, for the twelve 
months’ wools. A few days later 210,- 
000 pounds was obtained in the San An- 
gelo sale by five firms at a reported 
price equal to $1.20 clean, landed Bos- 
ton. 
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The Wool Sack 


Forty-eight cents, in the 
was paid on June 30 in the 
sealed bid sale of the Wool Growers 
Central Storage Co., at San Angelo. 


grease, 
second 





WOOL CONSUMPTION HIGHER 
IN MAY 





Wool consumed in May was 5 per 
cent more than in May of last year, 
according to reports made by 553 of 
the mills in the United States to the 
Department of Commerce. The May 
consumption of 38,246,404 pounds is 
less than for April, but the decline 
from April to May is not so large as 
in 1924. 

That recent inactivity in the wool 
market was not mainly due to lack of 
trade and shutting down of machinery 
is shown by the fact that consumption 
in the first five months of this year is 
only seven and a half million pounds, 
or 3.3 per cent less than in the first 
five months of last year. 

The wool going into use for carpets 


was less than in either April or May 
of last year, though the five months 
consumption of this grade is 10 per 
cent more than last year. 

The total of foreign wool in May 
consumption was 20,481,000 pounds, 
as compared to 17,764,000 of domes- 
tic. 

Cloth looms were less active in May 
than in April or May of last year, 
though carpet looms had 19 per cent 
greater activity than last year. Cards 
were occupied in May to 86.2 per cent 
of maximum single shift capacity, 
which was 2 per cent less than in 
April, this being accounted for by some 
mills as due to increased use of silk 
substitute materials for mixing with 
wools. Woolen spindles were 85.2 per 
cent occupied, a loss of 2 per cent in 
the month, but a gain of 2.5 per cent 
over the same month of last year. 
Worsted spindles were only 54 per 
cent busy, a loss of 6 rer cent from 
the April report, and 2.7 per cent be- 
low twelve months ago. 





The Boston Wool Market ; 


By Henry A. Kidder 


The outstanding features of the 
wool situation during the past month 
have been the speculative buying in 
Ohio and other fleece wool sections of 
the Middle West, and similar opera- 
tions in Texas, all at high prices; and 
on the other hand, the tremendous in- 
terest shown in the coming openings 
of the July auctions in London and 
Australia. Though American buyers 
are not likely to buy more than a 
small percentage of what wool is to 
be offered, either in England or in the 
Antipodes, the effect upon the wool 
market on this side is tremendous. In 
fact, some assert that the effect is all 
out of proportion to the volume of 
American purchases. 

To revert to the 
features, and take up 


market 
those nearer 
home first, it is only necessary to look 
at the primary markets in Ohio and in 
Texas, to see how sharp has been the 
recovery from the depression of April 


salient 


and May. The fleece wool market in 
the Middle West opened with the bet- 
ter wools selling at around 35 cents to 
the farmer, and it looked for a time as 
though considerable wool would be 
secured at that figure. Perhaps that 
might have been the result but for the 
action of the buyers themselves, who 
rushed into the Middle West in larger 
numbers than ever before known to 
operate in that country in a single sea- 
son, and were literally bidding up the 
market upon themselves. 

As this is written the going prices 
in Ohio for all good wools is not less 
than 50 cents, the bulk of the recent 
sales having been at that figure. A few 
choice clips have been bought at 52 
cents in the best fine wool sections in 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania. As Ohio was reported to have 
been fully 80 per cent sold or in the 
pools soon after the middle of June, 
with buying still going on briskly, the 
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possibility of doing a heavy business 
in that state is rapidly dwindling. 

Some very funny stories are in cir- 
culation here regarding what was done 
in the fleece wool sections. In some 
places two or three times as many 
buyers were combing the Ohio towns 
than had ever been seen there before 
at the same time. Some concerns with 
plenty of capital but no buying organi- 
zation in that county, are said to have 
roped in anybody that seemed avail- 
able and that was willing to buy wool 
—drug clerks, storekeepers or any- 
body else that could be induced to ac- 
cept an agency and with substantial 
funds in hand to go after the wool. In 
one case, it is said that seven buyers 
were after the same farmer’s wool 
within two hours, not knowing that it 
had previously been sold to still an- 
other buyer. These cases are believed 
to be typical, and are only quoted to 
show the eagerness of eastern buyers 
for wool and the unusual methods 
adopted to secure it. 

Naturally, the result of all this com- 
petition was to lead the farmers to 
have an exaggerated idea of the value 
of their clips. Many of them took the 
attitude that it would be better to sit 
back and let the buyers bid against 
each other until it became apparent 
the limit had been reached. Those who 
had been standing out for 50 cents for 
their wool from the first were able to 
say, “I told you so.” As suggested a 
month ago, much of the excitement 
was due to the efforts of some who 
had sold wool and tops cheap to cover, 
but there was also the feature of the 
entrance into the field of a lot of new 
men with little experience in buying 
wool in the Middle West, and the re- 
sulting sharp competition. Incidentally, 
wool men are calling attention to the 
fact that the Ohio farmers are getting 
full prices for their clips quite inde- 
pendent of consignment houses, gov- 
ernment bureau assistance or any other 
form of artificial support. 

Fleece wool prices in the Boston 
market, though materially higher than 
they were at the beginning of June, 
have kept pace with the situation in 
the Middle West only in part. A gen- 
eral buying price in the country of 50 
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cents for both medium and fine clips 
means that the selling price in Boston 
must at least be 58 cents for delaine, 
some say 60 cents, if the dealer is to 
get a fair profit on the turnover. Yet 
as this is written the top of the mar- 
ket, as far as actual sales are con- 
cerned, appears to be 56 cents, though 
some are asking 57 cents for their 
best wool. Sales were made during 
the last half of June at 55 and 56 cents 
for dealine, 53 and 54 cents for half- 
blood combing, 53 cents for  three- 
eighths-blood combing, and 50 and 51 
cents for quarter-blood combing. 

The position of Ohio and_ similar 
fleece wools today is believed to be 
fairly represented by these quotations: 
55 to 57 cents for fine unwashed de- 
laine, 54 to 55 cents for half-blood 
combing, 53 to 54 cents for three- 
eighths-blood combing, 51 to 52 cents 
for quarter-blood combing and 45 to 
47 cents for fine unwashed clothing. 
At 56 cents, the latest sales price re- 
ported for delaine, wool shrinking 60 
per cent would show a clean cost of 
$1.40, while lighter shrinking wools 
with the same grease cost would show 
a clean cost of $1.3314 at 58 per cent 
and $1.3614 at 59 per cent. 

The strong position of these wools 
is shown by stating that both fine and 
fine medium Territory and _ choice 
Texas twelve-months’ wools are not 
quoted at over $1.30 for actual sales, 
and $1.35 asked in some cases, but 
without sales. Australian 64s and 70s, 
the corresponding grade in Australian 
Merinos, are held at $1.15 to $1.20 
clean in bond, or $1.46 to $1.51 duty 
paid, or actually less than the Ohio 
when the better skirting and packing 
is considered. Yet the Boston dealers 
are saying that the price of delaine in 
this market is not high enough to as- 
sure them against loss after paying 
such high prices in the country. Need- 
less to say, manufacturers are fight- 
ing the advance at every step, as they 
say that they can not profitably make 
and market their goods, unless wool 
stays on a low price level. 

Buying in Texas broadened out very 
suddenly just before the middle of 
June, the taking over of the big block 
of wool at Del Rio; the first sealed 
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bid sale at Kerrville, June 11; and sub- 
sequent sealed bid sales at San An- 
gelo, Mertzon, and other points, being 
the salient points in the operations in 
that state. Concurrent with the sealed 
bid sales, there was much buying of 
country lots (so-called) of wool, for 
which the prices paid were about on 
a par with what was realized at the 
sealed bid sales, and fully up to the 
parity of the Boston market. Early 
purchases and contract 
been arriving quite freely in the Bos- 


wools have 
ton market, and Summer Street has 
been trying to move them at rather 
better prices than was paid for such 
of the contract wools as were turned 
over to manufacturers before shear- 
ing. 

Substantial progress has been made 
in turning over the whole clip of the 
state of Texas. As the trend of the 
market has latterly been strongly to- 
ward the fine side, it will be an easy 
matter to explain the great interest 
shown in the Texas wools by the lead- 
ing Boston houses. This applies par- 
ticularly to the twelve-months’ wools. 
The interest in eight-months’ wools is 
explained from the fact that the short 
Texas wools are, after the similar short 
wools grown at the Cape, the best 
wools for felting purposes to be had 
anywhere in the world. Current prices 
for Texas wools in the Boston mar- 
ket, clean basis, are $1.30 to $1.35 for 
twelve-months’ and $1.15 to $1.20 for 
eight-months’. There are some who 
will insist that the extremes are too 
high or too low, according to their in- 
dividual viewpoint, but these figures 
are believed fairly to represent ma- 
jority opinion. 

The situation in the Middle West 
and in Texas is in sharp contrast to 
what is going on in the Territory 
wool states. Reports current here 
are to the effect that very little direct 
buying is being done anywhere in the 
Far West. Operation, outside of a 
little desultory buying here and there, 
is largely confined to the taking up of 
contracts, the securing of consign- 
ments, or the arranging for and over- 
seeing of the shipments of wool to 
mills or to Summer Street. This con- 
dition of affairs is due partly to the 
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fact that many sections have already 
been cleared of their wool by contract, 
purchase or consignment; or _ to 
the exceedingly stiff attitude of the 
growers, who are said to be refusing 
to sell except on the basis of the ear- 
lier contracts ; or to the refusal of buy- 
ers to pay prices so far above the par- 
ity of the Boston market. 

It is somewhat difficult to arrive at 
an accurate idea of what is being act- 
ually done in this market in Territory 
wools. Prices have been slowly lifted 
with the rest of the market since the 
first of June. Territory wools are no 
longer in the dumps, any more than 
are the other leading kinds, but manu- 
facturers are slow to come up to the 
ideas of the sellers, and the conse- 
quence is that every large transaction 
in Territory wools in these days is 
very much like a “Great Adventure.” 

Based as far as possible on actual 
sales, current quotations for the bet- 
ter Territory wools in this market 
may be said to be $1.30 to $1.35 clean 
for fine and fine medium staple, $1.20 
to $1.25 for half-blood staple, $1 to 
$1.05 for three-eights-blood staple, 90 
to 95 cents for quarter-blood staple, 
$1.20 to $1.25 for good French comb- 
ing and $1.15 to $1.20 for fine and fine 
medium clothing. 

Owing to the continued activity on 
the part of the woolen mills, who have 
been having a much better business 
than the worsted mills during the first 
half of the year, there has been a 
steady demand for scoured and pulled 
wools of all kinds, as well as for noils, 
thread waste, and other wastes of all 
kinds, anything, in fact, suitable for 
the use of the woolen mills. 

The feeling here is that the future 
prosperity of the wool trade is in very 
large measure dependent upon the 
nearby developments in the New York 
goods trade. The farther the observer 
gets away from raw wool, the less 
response he finds to the urge to higher 
price levels. This is found to run all 
through tops, yarns and goods clear to 
the retail end of the textile industry. 

Outside of this, and the current hap- 
penings in the domestic market, the 
attention of the wool trade is centered 
upon the possible developments in for- 
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eign markets in July, especially upon 
the possible outcome of the reopening 
of the auctions in London and Aus- 
tralia. The fourth series of the London 
wool sales is scheduled to open July 
7, and much interest is felt here as to 
results. Majority opinion is that prices 
will open par to 5 per cent above the 
May closing, with some predicting an 
advance of 5 to 10 per cent. Bradford 
is very earnestly trying to hold down 
the market, but with what success re- 
mains to be seen. Available offerings 
are 171,000 bales, but it is not consid- 
ered likely that all the available lots 
will be put up. 


As suggested last month, the situa- 
tion in Australia is a peculiar one. 
The trouble there seems to be that the 
Australian growers object to lose any 
part of the large returns they have 
been receiving since the end of the 
sritish Government control. This mat- 
ter was gone into quite thoroughly in 
the last letter, but there have been 
since some developments which must 
be referred to in order that there may 
be a clear understanding of the situa- 
tion. 


It will be remembered that the 
carryover of old wool from the last 
Australian clip is approximately 500,- 
000 bales—not 5,000 bales, as stated in 
the June Wool Grower. The question 
came whether it would be better to 
offer this at auction in July, as origi- 
nally planned, or further postpone all 
the Australian auctions until Septem- 
ber. There was much uncertainty over 
the matter. Finally an appeal was 
made to Boston and other distributing 
and consuming wool markets as_ to 
which alternative would be the better 
policy. Boston’s answer was prompt 
and decisive, 70 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation voting in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire in favor of reopening the 
sales in July, but limiting the offerings 
to 125,000 bales each month. Evidently 
in answer to similar opinions from 
Bradford and other European markets 
as well as Boston, that course has 
been decided upon, and now Summer 
Street is eagerly waiting to see what 
the outcome may be. 
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AUSTRALIAN WOOL TRADE CON- 
SULTS BOSTON 


In response to a request from the 
Australian Wool Buyers’ Association 
at Melbourne for its opinion regarding 
the resumption of Australian sales in 
July, the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion has cabled the Melbourne organi- 
zation that 70 per cent of the Boston 
firms favor resumption, rather than 
further curtailment until September. 
The request from Australia was direct- 
ed to John Wilcock, of Francis Willey 
& Co., Inc., president of the Boston 
association, who at once called a meet- 
ing of the executive committee to act 
on the matter. The request was in 
the following form: 

“Our association requests your as- 
sociation’s opinion regarding resump- 
tion of Australian sales in July, or do 
you advise curtailing until September. 
Please wire reply to Wool Buyers’ 
\ssociation, Melbourne, not later than 
Monday.” 

The executive committee of the 
Boston association immediately sent 
out a questionnaire to Boston import- 
ers asking for an expression of opinion 
as to which of the following cables 
should be sent back: 

(1) “The Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation thinks Australian sales should 
be resumed in July. Suggest 125,000 
bales be offered each month and that 
this policy be published and adhered 
to.” 

(2) “The Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation believes sales should be post- 
poned until September and this decis- 
ion given prompt publicity, and that it 
be adhered to.” 

Seventy per cent of the Boston 
houses to which the questionnaire was 
sent favored number one. Similar re- 
quests were also sent to Bradford, 
London, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Japan. 

The following sales for July finally 
were announced from Australia: 

July 13: Melbourne, 40,000 bales. 

July 14: Brisbane, 22,000 bales. 

July 20: Sydney, 43,000 bales. 

July 28: Perth, 13,000 bales. 

Total: 118,000 bales. 
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A MOVE FOR OFFICIAL FIGURES 
ON WORLD WOOL SUPPLY 





Lack of dependable and official data 
as to wool supplies of foreign countries 
was responsible, in large part, for the 
demoralization of the wool trade last 
spring. Figures commonly accepted 
and showing a shortage of supply, were 
challenged and contradicted by par- 
ties interested in lowering prices, and 
there was no central office or body 
responsible for collecting and publish- 
ing figures on wools grown, consumed, 
and in stock in the principal wool coun- 
tries. 

World figures on wheat, cotton, and 
other crops have for several years 
been collected and published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, the expense being jointly 
borne by more than a dozen countries 
interested and affected. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
instructed the American representa- 
tive in the Institute at Rome to en- 
deavor to have that body undertake 
for wool, the same statistical service 
it now renders for other world com- 
modities. In reporting this action by 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
Daily Record News of June 9 says: 


The proposed plan of having the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome peri- 
odically collect and disseminate world wool 
Statistics has been approved by both the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce, afl immediate steps are be- 
ing taken by these departments to have the 
institute put such a system into effect. 


A committee of manufacturers’ associa- 
tions called upon Government officials at 
Washington last week, it was learned today, 
and literally endorsed the details of the 
plan. 

This committee, the names of the mem; 
bers have not been made public, stressed 
the pressing need of the industry for cur- 
rent official statistics on wool production, 
consumption, exports, imports, and stocks. 


These statistics would be gathered reg- 
ularly by the institute, under the proposed 
plan from the ten leading exporting and im- 
porting countries, which handle approximate- 
ly 85 per cent of the world wool supply. The 
exporting countries included in the list are 
Australia, Uruguay, South Africa, Argentina, 
and New Zealand. The importing countries 
are the United Kingdom, United States, 
France, Belgium and Germany. 

The support of the British wool trade 
will also be solicited by the American gov- 
ernment officials in an effort to induce the 
British trade to submit the propostion to 
the British representative at the institute. 

This support by the British is expected 
by Washington officials, who say that lead- 
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ing members of the trade at Bradford have 
repeatedly urged the development of an 
official world wool reporting service. 

“Accurate world statistics would undoubt- 
edly have a stabilizing effect on the mar- 
ket,” said the Government wool experts, 
commenting upon published statements from 
some quarters of the trade that such statis- 
tics would be of no value. 

“Publication of the official reports would 
remove all uncertainity as to supplies, so 
that buyers could plan their purchases 
as indicated by consumptive requirements.” 

Lack of such figures, it is pointed out, 
makes the market unduly sensitive to pri- 
vate estimates, the wide differences in 
which estimates are said to have been main- 
ly responsible for the chaotic state of the 
market during the last seven months. 


A CALIFORNIA COMPLAINT 
AGAINST WOOL BUYING 
METHODS 


The following, which was received 
by the California association from a 
Napa County wool grower, might have 


come from any of several other states: 


Starting the first of the month local re- 
presentatives of San Francisco wool houses 
commenced with 35 cent bids for seven 
months’ wool or year’s staple. All wool 
was priced the same regardless of quality, 
grade, length of staple. It seems as if your 
city men don’t make any exception to a poor- 
er lot of wool or add an advance to a much 
more valuable lot of wool. They give their 
agents a price to go on, and one-half cent 
a pound commission and then take any man’s 
wool they can get at the price, regardless 
of quality. The good makes up for the 
bad. No matter how careful a grower 
handles his wool he is no better off than 
the man who brands with roof paint and 
puts anything into a sack that has a little 
wool attached to it. Now as to prices—start- 
ing at 35 cents, not much wool changed 
hands. Soon they raised to 36 cents and 
then to 36% cents and got a little more 
wool, some few lots changing hands at 
these prices, and then on to 38 cents where 
more wool was sold and yesterday, June 
21st, 40 cents was being freely offered and 
they were eager to get wool at this figure. 
I sold mine on June 15th to a man for 37% 
cents when the country buyers were only 
offering 36 cents. It was a good price as 
the market stood and I let go. 





TEXAS GROWERS URGED TO 
HOLD WOOL 
—_—t+— 

That Texas wool growers should 
hold their wool in anticipation of bet- 
ter market conditions, was urged most 
strongly by the executive committee 
of the Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation of that state at its quarterly 
meeting, held at Ozona on May 14. 
The members who took part in the 
discussion were all of the same opin- 
ion, namely, that with a world wool 
shortage, a reasonable protective tar- 
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iff, and the present general conditions, 
good prices for wool should come back 
within a short time. They voiced this 
sentiment in the resolu- 
tion: 


“Whereas, during the fall, representatives 
of the Boston Wool houses were urging the 
wool grower to contract his spring clip of 
wool at much higher prices than are now 
being offered therefor, and 

“Whereas, from the best information ob- 
tainable, it seems there is not an over-pro- 
duction of wool in the world, but on the 
other hand there seems to be a world short- 
age of sheep and consequently, of wool, 
and it is our understanding that there is no 
decrease in the demand for woolen goods, 
and hence the consumption has not been 
suddenly or materially reduced, and hence 
there can be no economical reason for a 
great reduction in the price offered in the 
fall for the spring clip, and which is now 
offered for same, and we are of the opin- 
ion that such reduced price is not called 
for by natural conditions, and that the 
price of our product will become better in 
the near future, 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, by this com- 
mittee, that we urge upon the wool grower 
that he be not in too great a hurry to sell 
his wool at prevailing offers therefor at 
this time, but that he use proper discretion 
in awaiting an improvement in the market, 
which we feel must necessarily come within 
a short while.” 


following 





THE ORIGIN OF WOOL GRADES 


Prior to 1854 there was no standard 
of grading. The various wool dealers 
of Philadelphia (the leading market 
then) and Boston had their own. The 
wools at that time were of the various 
Merino types, the highest being 
grown in the eastern counties of Ohio, 
the panhandle of Virginia and Wash- 
ington and Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania. There was also a considerable 
quantity of Saxony. In 1855 the firm 
I was with sold a panhandle clip, with- 
out grading it, at 80 cents a pound. 

The grades that later became stand- 
ard were originated by James L. 
Southwick of Rhode Island. They 
were seven in number, with an extra 
one to cover Saxony, called Picklock. 
Wool above full blood was called 
XXX; full blood, XX; three-quarter 
blood, X; one-half blood, 1; three- 
eighths-blood, 2; quarter-blood, 3; and 
common, 4. Very little of the wool 
ran as low as No. 2. The lower grades 
came from sheep that very probably 
were originally imported from Eng- 
land. Edward A. Green. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 





That past market performance is 
never a safe guide for futurities is be- 
ing demonstrated this season in live 
mutton trade. All the predictions 
made early in the season, both with 
respect to supply and prices, has been 
discredited. A big lamb crop and an 
early movement had been advertised; 
nothing of the kind has happened. The 
June market, instead of going to 
pieces, as was the case last year, de- 
veloped breadth and worked higher as 
the season advanced. Western lambs, 
Idahos, went to $17.10; natives to 
$16.85, and yearlings to $14. Choice 
lambs, which sold early in June at 
$15.50, went to $17, and yearlings ad- 
vanced from $13.80 to $14.75, based 
on tops. 

The slump in June, 1924, broke top 
lambs from $17.25 early in the month 
to $13.75, aged sheep declining $2 to 
$3. per hundredweight meanwhile, 
heavy ewes being almost unsalable at 
$3, or $2.50 below current prices. Feed- 
ing lambs, which were on a $13.50@14 
basis this season on an advancing mar- 
ket, broke $2 per hundredweight last 
June, from $13.50 to $11.60, despite 
good pasture in the corn belt last year, 
while on this occasion feed was scarce, 
owing to dry weather. 


Responsibility for this set of condi- 
tions is directly attributable to a short 
run all through the month. The line 
between surplus and deficiency is so 
finely drawn as to be almost imper- 
ceptible, but once closed in either di- 
rection, realization is prompt. Jersey 
City, with the exception of one brief 
period early in June, has not figured 
in the role of price demoralizer; such 
markets as Buffalo, Pittsburg and De- 
troit were forced to depend on west- 
ern dressed lamb, and the Atlantic sea- 
board was always clamorous for sup- 
plies. The movement from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, for some reason or 

ther, probably a combination of dry 
veather and crop deficiency, was far 


‘bare. 


below normal, and had Chicago and 
Omaha not had access to a sprinkling 
of Idahos, the platter would have been 
To make matters worse, the 
native lamb crop which usually shows 
up in price-breaking numbers at some 
period in June, was deficient, both in 
numbers and condition. Some people 
contended that the lamb raising area 
tributary to Chicago was holding back 
the crop to put it in condition; others 
insisted that the lambs were not there. 
It may be that dry weather in April 
and May was responsible for holding 
some lambs back, but much of the na- 
tive stuff that did report was in any- 
thing but decent condition. The fact 
probably is that all over the corn belt 
territory east of Chicago and the lamb 
raising country below the Ohio river, 
of which Louisville and Nashville are 
the chief market centers, did not ac- 
quire many ewes last season, and have 
not been rehabilitating the sheep in- 
dustry with the celerity asserted by 
official dopesters. Both male and fe- 
male lambs have been closely garner- 
ed for several years past all over the 
farming area, suggesting that getting 
back into sheep will be a long drawn 
out process. 

After the break of $1@1.50 per hun- 
dredweight early in June, the market 
took an up grade for the rest of the 
month. At the low point California 
lambs, the tail end of the run from 
that quarter, sold down to $14.50, and 
$15.25 took the best natives, cull lambs 
selling down to $10. This was accept- 
ed as a sign that the regulation early 
summer break was in progress, and 
that last season’s performance would 
be repeated, confident prediction being 
made that a $13.50 trade would be 
established on tops, but as supply de- 
ficiency was emphasized prices im- 
proved. The first Idaho lambs of the 
season reached Chicago during the 
early June break, selling at $16.15, or 
$1 lower than a year ago, which was 
not an auspicious opening for the sea- 
son. 

Not until the last week has the lid 


blown off and the underlying strength 
of the market disclosed. Lambs ad- 
vanced 75 cents to $1 almost over 
night, matured muttons gaining $1@2 
per hundredweight, putting lambs $3 
per hundredweight above the cerre- 
sponding period of 1924, and sheep 
about $2 higher. On this rise Idaho 
lambs went to $17.10, the bulk of the 
supply from that quarter making 
$16.50@16.90, and most of the short 
run of natives $15.50@16.25 under light 
sorting. Choice Idaho ewes, 112 
pounds, reached $8, most of the desir- 
able native ewes from the _ killer’s 
standpoint selling at $5.75@7.50, with 
heavy ewes at $5@$5.50, or $2 higher 
than a year ago. 

At the inception of July prices 
showed a disposition to slip, the best 
Idaho lambs selling at $16.75 and na- 
tives $16.25, with most of the native 
lambs from $16 down. A significant 
fact, however, is the narrow spread, 
showing that killers have an outlet for 
everything. They have taken lambs 
in feeder flesh and paid prices for na- 
tive culls out of line with quotations 
on choice lambs, a condition that is al- 
ways the logical result of scarcity. 
Under more liberal receipts spreads 
will widen, enabling the pick of the 
crop to sell more on its mertis. 


J. E. Poole. 





KANSAS CITY 





The June sheep market performed 
in about line with expectations. How- 
ever, there were spots that showed 
fairly good class and _ exceeded last 
year’s June high point. Trade was very 
erratic. The high point came towards 
the end of the month when best west- 
ern lambs were quoted up to $16.75 
and natives sold up to $16.50. The 
market turned down quickly again 
and before the close was $1.25 to $1.50 
under the high point. Final quota- 
tions for western lambs were $15 to 
$15.50, and for native lambs $14 to 
$14.75. These prices were 25 to 50 
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cents under June’s opening and about 
50 cents above the low spot of the 
month. The extreme price movement 
was within a $2 range. The bulk of 
the arrivals was native lambs. A few 
bunches of Colorado, Idaho and Ore- 
gon lambs were offered, but they were 
in the minority and as a rule sold 50 
cents above native lambs. 

Sheep prices held within a narrower 
range than lambs, due partly to the 
meager supplies offered. Wethers sold 
at $7 to $9. They came from Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Oregon and 
California, a wide area which required 
a thin spread to make offerings cover 
it. Texas, which 
large 


usually supplies 


numbers of fat wethers in 
June, offered practically none, and the 
practice of marketing’ grass fat weth- 
ers seems to have ceased. Yearlings 
sold at $9 to $13, and outside of a few 
westerns early in the month, all were 
natives. Ewes that went to killers sold 
at $4 to $8. Those below $6.50 were 
the plain to ordinary kinds. Dealings 
confined to 
small lots of natives that brought $7 


to $9.50 a hundred pounds. 


in breeding ewes were 


June is normally a month in which 
trade in feeding shows the 
smallest proportions of the year. The 
little doing in this line last 


‘ 


lambs 


month 


was on “sort outs” from fat lambs at 


$12 to $13.25. This supplies no partic- 
ular criterion on which to base extent 
of demand in later months. 

In a general way June was the pi- 
votal month for the trade. 
Arizona 


California, 


and southern lambs were 
pretty well marketed. Supplies in the 
central corn belt were cleaned up 
closely also, and the general trend was 
for the runs of 
sheep in later months. More farmers 
are making inquiry for breeding ewes 
than usual at this season of the year, 
and from now on the market will be 


watched for the western classes. 


to prepare western 


At the present time conditions are 
favorable for a large demand for feed- 
ing lambs as soon as they are avail- 
able. From the eastern Colorado line 
to the Alleghaney Mountains reports 
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say that corn is not only making rapid 
progress, weeks earlier than 
usual, but that the acreage is near rec- 
ord breaking proportions. A big corn 
crop means that increased feeding of 
lambs will prevail this year if the thin 
lambs are _ available. and 
Kansas will take many lambs to handle 


two 


Missouri 


in corn fields. The first estimate com- 
ing from the State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service in Kansas says that 
200,000 lambs will be needed. Missouri 
will take as many, and Illinois and In- 
diana and the Ohio valleys whatever 
they can get. The corn belt’s capacity 
to feed will doubtless be greater than 
the ability of the West to supply thin 
lambs. 

If western reports are correct, an 
unusually large per cent of this year’s 
lambs will get fat. This, together 
with replacement in breeding flocks, 
with ewe lambs, means that the lam) 
feeder will find comparatively few 
lambs offered for his use. “Many in 
close touch with the general situation 
estimate that because of the small per 
cent of thin lambs that will be offered 
one million fewer lambs will be 
fed this winter than last winter. How 
high prices for feeding lambs will go 
is very uncertain, but it looks as if the 
price per pound will be as high, if not 
higher, at times, than for fat lambs. 
The range flock master is in a strong 
position, and will find a ready outlet 
for any class of sheep he desires to 
sell. 


Receipts in Kansas City in June were 


107,857, compared with 132,271 in 
June, 1924. This supply came from 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Oregon and California. Thus far 
this year receipts total 682,925, com- 
pared with 713,551 in the first six 
months of 1924. Chas. M. Pipkin. 





Catalogs of the entries in the Na- 
tional Ram Sale will be ready for de- 
livery early in August. If you wish 
one, file your name now with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake City. 
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THE DRESSED LAMB TRADE 


Summer dressed lamb and 
heavy mutton trade has been little 
short of spectacular. June is normally 
a period of depressed, glutted markets, 
especially at the seaboard, where east- 
ern native and southern product has a 
habit of congesting, necessitating 
clearance sales at bargain rates. This 
year not even a symptom of congestion 
appeared; in fact, the hooks were bare 
most of the time, and as a result the 
spread between live and dressed prices 
widened to such an extent that killers 
as well as growers profited. 


even 


Top dressed lambs began June on a 
28-cent basis, advanced to 29% cents 
June 5, declined to 271%4 cents during 
the period of June 9 to 12, and on June 
13 jumped to 30% cents, continuing 
the rise until June 22, when the quota- 
tion was 33 cents. A break of one 
cent ensued, but at the end of the 
month the market was firmly estab- 
lished an a 33-cent basis. 
to June 13 the spread between live 
and dressed prices widened, varying 
from 12 to 16 cents per pound. When 
good lambs were worth 16% cents in 
Chicago, dressed product of the same 
character was worth 33 cents. Com- 
pared with dressed trade the live mar- 
ket was reasonably stable. The ad- 
vance in wool made the position of 
killers and distributors even more se- 
cure. Retailers bought everything re- 
sembling lamb, making a good market 
for culls and yearlings, the product of 
the latter going to consumers as lambs. 
In fact, many 


Subsequent 


retailers substituted 
light ewe product, experiencing no dif- 
ficulty in getting away with the de- 
ception. As there was_ substantial 
profit in the turnover, retailers were 
clamerous for replenishment, creating 
keen competition. The moral is that 
when saturation is removed a healthy 
market is assured, and June is usually 
a saturated month, so far as lamb is 
concerned. Had the normal 
southern and Virginia 


run of 
lambs been 
available, prices would have been im- 
possible. Retailers had no difficulty in 


getting stiff prices for every pound of 
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lamb they were able to buy, even stew 
meat getting action . The only bad 
spot was during the first week of June, 
when Jersey City got a liberal run; 
thereafter distributive trade had clear 
sailing. At New York dressed lamb 
went to 31 cents, at Boston 30 cents, 
and at Philadelphia 33 cents. The im- 
mediate result of relief from satura- 
tion was an advance of $2 to $4 per 
hundredweight, cheaper grades getting 
the long end of the improvement. 
Even out-of-condition stuff found a 
ready sale. As the month wore along 
semi-famine conditions developed. Old 
crop lamb disappeared, creating a de- 
mand for heavy spring lamb. The 
third week disclosed shortage at all 
eastern markets, prices reaching the 
highest levels of the season, a condi- 
tiom developing wherein discrimina- 
tion against western dressed product 
was impossible. Packers had a de- 
cided advantage at this juncture, as 
local eastern butchers were unable to 
replenish supplies in near-by territory, 
forcing them to relinquish operations 
temporarily, whereas if Jersey City 
had been full of lambs they would have 
been in the competition. At Chicago 
medium lamb carcasses were scarce 
at 26@27 cents, choice reaching 34 
cents. For substitution purposes re- 
tailers paid a premium of 2 cents per 
pound for light ewe carcasses, which 
sold up to 18 cents. At New York 
foreign lamb was taken out of the 
freezer, realizing 23 cents per pound. 

At the inception of July the dressed 
situation was healthy and the pros- 
pect encouraging. Always around the 
national holiday lamb is a_ popular 
meat, especially when scarcity devel- 
ops, and immediately thereafter the 
trade looks for a break. A year ago, 
under slightly heavier supply, the 
whole dressed market was demoral- 
ized, mutton being unsalable, in strik- 
ing contrast to recent happenings, 
which forced killers to take everything 
capable of bleeding. Much of the 
spring lamb run has lacked condition, 
owing to dry pastures, but the product 
has vended with gratifying facility. 
Possibly the advance in beef, which is 
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costing consumers considerably more 
money than recently, and a 24-cent 
trade in pork loins, is prompting con- 
sumers toswitch tolamb and mutton. 
Lamb is the highest priced meat on 
the list, although it enjoys the distinct 
advantage of reaching consumers in 
a small package. 

If gluts can be avoided at: Jersey 
City and other eastern markets dur- 
ing the next ninety days, lamb con- 
summers along the Atlantic seaboard 
will be under the necessity of using 
western dressed product, and prices 
will hold. A condition has been cre- 
ated, however, where it may be pos- 
sible to jump the tariff with a few boat 
loads of chilled South American lamb, 
or even mutton. Should this happen 
it would exert an adverse influence 
only on the cheaper grades of 
dressed lamb now selling below 25 
cents per pound, which go into res- 
taurant trade. Canada will have a 
few dressed lambs to go to Boston, 
but not enough to affect prices seri- 
ously. J. E. Poole. 





PROSPECTS FOR JULY LAMB 
MARKET 





The trade, while optimistic, expects 
a series of sudden and wide fluctua- 
tions during July and August. Much 
depends on how many native lambs 
have been held back by dry pastures. 
If they exist in considerable numbers 
and are marketed tumultuously during 
July, a break of $1 per hundredweight 
or more impends. The’main Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho lamb crop is 
knocking at the market gate, prices 
are high and there is material for us- 
ing the pruning knife on the quotation 
list. 

In July, 1924, a run of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho lambs materialized 
that broke the market to a $13 basis, 
feeders declining to $11.50@12. In 
July, 1923, top lambs dropped to $12.40 
and in 1922 $12.75 was the limit, indi- 
cating that it is a month when lamb 
trade normally encounters vicissitude, 
but if this season’s supply is short, 
as many people believed, disaster is not 
to be apprehended. Many ewe lambs 
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must be retained and it is probable 
that killers will be under the neces- 
sity, all through the season, of sorting 
lightly. They have been taking thou- 
sands of lambs barely in decent feeder 
flesh, a practice that will prompt the 
country to compete if the corn pros- 
pect improves. Whenever killers and 
feeders get into competition on second 
cuts the former have a fashion of dis- 
pensing with sorting and cutting. Even 
a $16 lamb market will prompt feed- 
ers to invest, as anything like that 
figure insures a big price for the grain, 
and corn, already below the dollar 
mark, is scheduled to go still lower. 
Once the farmer gets into the game 
he is usually extravagant; the sport 
becomes infectious. Some western ad- 
vices state that owing to superb phy- 
sical conditions the long end of the 
crop will be in killing condition, which 
will nullify lack of feed in northern 
Colorado. Corn belt farmers cleaned 
up handsomely on the thin western 
lambs acquired last fall, and are anx- 
ious to repeat the performance. They 
are hungry for feeding lambs. 
Another condition not to be ignored 
is the new set of cattle and hog prices. 
A year ago both beef and pork were 
actually cheap, the markets were con- 
stantly glutted with both meats. Veal 
is also high, in fact, nothing edible in 
animal product is even reasonably 
cheap, so that even a normal lamb crop 
should realize more money than last 
year. If, as some in a position to 
know contend, a million head fewer 
lambs will go to market this season, 
compared with last, a $16 lamb market 
with good cattle worth $12 to $13 per 
hundredweight and top hogs flirting 
with $14 will be logical. No matter 
what happens western lambs will be 
so superior to natives that they should 
command a premium of $1 per hun- 
J. E. Poole. 


dredweight. 





Remember the National Ram Sale 
Dates: August 31, September 1 and 2, 
1925. Rams of the usual high quality 
are entered, 3000 in number. See page 
27 for a list of the entries. 
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ELK PREFERRED TO LIVE STOCK 





On account of the fact that there is 
very little government land here, little 
attention is paid to the question of the 
control of grazing on public lands out- 
side of the national forests. The issu- 
ance of temporary permits for cattle 
and the prohibition of sheep entirely 
on the Teton National Forest this 
year are indicators of the future of 
the live-stock business in this section, 
namely, it is to be placed secondary 
to the interests of the already over- 
protected elk. 

Undoubtedly it is high time that 
stockmen using the national forests 
should have access to an unbiased tri- 
bunal for the presentation and consid- 
eration of complaints and rights af- 
fecting them as users of the national 
forests. The need for some such tri- 
bunal is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent, as we sce the tendency of the 
Forest Service and National Park of- 
ficers to secure grazing restrictions 
and withdrawals through the creation 
of recreational areas. Some of these 
days we are going to wake up and find 
that we are “all dressed up and no 
place to go” with our live stock. 

Teton, Wyo. 


J. G. Imeson. 





MONTANA WOOL AFFAIRS 


In a reasonable view of the wool 
market at the present time, there 
seems to be everything to indicate the 
early recovery of the sales value of 
according to H. H. Pigott, 
secretary of the Wool 
Growers Buyers for 
eastern 


wool, 
Montana 
Association. 

houses’ are 
and are 


combing the 
state eager takers of 
wool at the prevailing market prices 
when the grower is found willing to 
sell, and they are anxious to “look at” 
wool which is being held at a price 3 
or 4 cents above the buyer’s present 
limits. Offers of 42% cents for Madi- 
son County clips were made this week. 
One of the large Idaho clips, that of 
the Bar 5 Livestock Company of Ru- 
pert, was sold a few days ago to a St. 
Louis house at 47 cents. 
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“What the wool dealers seem to fear 
must now is a ‘runaway market,’ said 
Mr. Pigott, “rather than that they will 
not be able to realize a profit on wool 
bought last year at the peak of the 
market.” 

There are a good many growers in 
Montana who are apparently expect- 
ing a further improvement in the wool 
market, in view of the fact that they 
are consigning their clips, confident as 
they are that they will be able to ob- 
tain a greater profit from what the 
mill market will ultimately be. 

With fleeces 
pounds each, being a pound heavier 
than last year on the average, the so- 
called north side shearing pens have 
run through about half of the 150,000 
sheep that will be shorn of their wool. 
The majority of the public shearing 
pens are located in the north country, 
the principal ones being at Sunday 
Creek, Uoll Heights, and at Cohagen. 
It is believed that well over 200,000 
sheep will pass through the shearer’s 
hands in the Miles City area during 
the present season. 


running about ten 


The sheepmen of the Harlowton 
district have completed their shearing 
and wool is being shipped to eastern 
The fleeces averaged ap- 
proximately ten pounds, and are of the 
best quality. The crop this year will 
be twice as large as last season. 


markets. 


The wool growers in that section 
were fortunate in contracting their 
1925 wool clips last winter at a price 
ranging from 45 to 50 cents per pound. 
Practically all the wool shipped from 
that city was handled through the lo- 
cal agent, Harriet W. Tooley, and was 
shipped to a Boston firm. 


Prices of 40 and 41 cents a pound 
have been realized on the sale of two 
wool clips, said to have been the most 
important made in the state since con- 
tracting was discontinued last winter. 
These prices are slightly above those 
reported on small lot sales. 

Thirteen thousand fleeces, totaling 
considerably more than 100,000 pounds 
and embracing the clip from several 
ranches, were sold at Virginia City to 
C. J. Webb of Philadelphia for 40 cents. 
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While in the matter of tonnage this 
was the most important of the two 
sales reported, the other commanded a 
higher price by 1 cent a pound. The 
second sale was that of the Quigley 
wool, near Ringling, for which 41 cents 
was paid by Silberman & Sons of Chi- 
cago. 

This clip includes the wool from 9,- 
500 yearlings and was declared by H. 
A. Lister, part owner of the Colored 
Worsted mills of Providence, R. L, to 
be one of the state’s prize clips and 
one of the best buys that will be made 
in Montana this season. 

Silberman & Sons of Chicago have 
made several purchases in Sweet Grass 
County also, the prices ranging from 


40 to 41% cents. Leon Shaw. 





CHICAGO’S JUNE TRADE IN 
FEEDERS AND EWES 


There has been little trade, either in 
feeding lambs or breeding ewes, not 
because demand is lacking, but for 
the reason that only a mere handful 
has been available at any time. Killers 
sorted Idaho lambs so lightly and they 
come in such excellent condition that 
practically the entire package went 
to the butcher. By “topping out” 
Idaho breeders have stabilized the 
market, which is obviously good pol- 
icy. A few feeding lambs went to the 
country at a range of $12.90@14, 
Idahos selling mainly at $13@13.50 for 
57 to 62-pound stock. What any con- 
siderable number of these lambs would 
have realized must be left to conjec- 
ture, as the output was insufficient to 
establish a reliable set of quotations. 
In the case of breeding ewes the mar- 
ket was in much the same condition. 
What little trading could be done was 
at $6 to $10 per hundredweight, mostly 
in natives. Traders were unable to 
solicit country business, as they could 
not describe stock they were unable 
to get or insure deliveries had orders 
been received. Some thin western 
ewes went to the country at $5.40, and 
many more of the same type would 
have been taken had they been avail- 
able, as inquiry was always volumin- 
ous. J. E. Poole. 
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SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 





By A. C. Mills 
Melbourne May 15, 1925. 


Shortly after closing my last report, 
and following the announcement that 
the National Wool Growers Council, 
in conjunction with the Selling Brok- 
ers Association, had decided to offer 
450,000 bales in May and June, the 
wool market suffered one of the worst 
slumps ever experienced in the history 
of the trade. The April allocation of 
130,000 bales was offered according to 
program, but as each sale repeated 
the tale of steadily falling prices, lack 
of serious bids, and heavy withdraw- 
als, it became evident something must 
be done. Accordingly, the growers 
and brokers got together again and 
agreed to cancel all auctions in Aus- 
tralia until July, or even later if the 
position next month warrants such a 
step. 

While the inner causes of the 
slide are difficult to determine, 
there can be no doubt that the an- 
nounced determination to force such 
large supplies on the market in May 
and June played an important part. 
rhe action of buyers in holding back 
was not confined to Australia, but has 
been equally marked in London, which 
makes it pretty evident that manufac- 
turers are not anxious for supplies at 
the moment. In other words, it just 
goes to show that the much vaunted 
statistical factor and alleged world 
wide hunger for the staple is more in 
the nature of a shifting sand than of 
the firm rock that growers had been 
led to believe. Further, it is obvious 
now to everybody that wool was much 
too high at the end of 1924 and by 
ts very expensiveness had checked 
consumption. The grower, of course, 

ould not be blamed for that, although 
he, quite as much as the manufacturer, 
has now to face deflation and is finding 
it an unpleasant experience. 

A general resume of the position in 
\ustralia is that there are today ap- 
proximately 600,000 bales of the 
1924-25 clip unsold, representing about 
22 per cent of the total production for 
the season. Many thousand individual 
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growers are directly interested as 
owners in these 600,000 bales, and a 
certain proportion are dependent on 
the realization for funds to enable 
them to carry on. The selling brokers 
to whom the wool is consigned are 
meeting the position as far as possible 
by advancing against the security. 
The banks are backing the growers in 
this. It is piling up the expense, for 
the bank or broker naturally has to 
look for interest on what is lent. 
Therefore it is the sheepman who is 
paying, and he will press for realiza- 
tion immediately the outlook improves. 


On a rough average wool was fetch- 
ing $95 per bale at the close of the 
April series, as compared with $200 
in November. It must be very galling 
for a man to think he missed that $200, 
but at the same time $95, or even $80 
for 350 pounds, is probably a paying 
price, despite dear labor and high 
costs. Certainly wool in the past has 
been a good deal lower and yet the 
trade has won through. It is also well 
to remember that violent fluctuations 
were not unknown in previous years. 
For instance, the 1898 clip averaged 
$45, that of 1900, $80, and the 1901 clip 
was back to $45 a bale again. Coming 
to more recent times, the December, 
1924, value was from 300 to 500 per 
cent above that of May, 1921, and even 
the April $95 was about 200 per cent 


higher. 


As is usual when markets more or 
less collapse, the slump has brought to 
light a number of schemes for making 
producers independent:of price vagar- 
ies. Most of these are too visionary 
to be worth recording. One that does 
call for a remark is a suggestion that 
the undistributed funds of Bawra 
should be used for financing growers 
in times like these, when it is neces- 
sary, or thought advisable, to suspend 
sales. The assets of Bawra are six and 
one-third million pounds sterling, and 
representing, as they do, profits made 
on the sale of war time _ controlled 
wool, are so much bunce to growers. 
To give effect to the suggestion, it 
would be necessary for each _ share- 
holder in Bawra to hand over his scrip 
to another company that would have 
to be formed for the purpose. The 
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general opinion is that Sir John Hig- 
gins, the chairman of Bawra, would 
be prepared to take charge of the con- 
cern. 

When writing last month I referred 
to the fact that the dry late summer 
and autumn was causing graziers anx- 
iety. This has been largely relieved 
by fairly widespread rains during the 
past ten days. While the falls have 
so far been hardly sufficiently heavy 
to assure winter feed, the outlook is 
much brighter than a fortnight ago. 
Most districts have already had enough 
rain to bring on the green shoot in 
grass and herbage that is so essential 
for lambing ewes. The lambing has 
already started in the earlier districts, 
and judging by reports received good 
percentages are being dropped. Wheth- 
er the markings will be so satisfac- 
tory depends on how the season de- 
velops. A high average increase at 
this time would go some way towards 
compensating sheepmen who have 
been disappointed in their wool reali- 
zations. 

The drop in wool and the uncer- 
tainty as to the season has had a de- 
pressing effect on the sheep market. 
Fats maintain their level fairly well, 
but anything of indifferent quality is 
a good deal lower than last month. 
Stores have improved since the weath- 
er broke, but are still rather weak. At 
this week’s sale fat crossbred wethers 
were bringing from $9.60 to $10.30, and 
fat ewes from $7 to $8 per head in the 
Melbourne yards. Store wethers were 
down to about $7.70, and ewes in lamb 
to $8.90. The best class of fat lambs 
were selling around about $8.15 a head. 

Having cleared the last of their wool 
at the beginning of April, New Zea- 
land sheepmen are able to sit back and 
waitch their Australian confreres 
struggling in the toils of a slumping 
market. In the light of recent events 
one is inclined to think they were well 
advised to get out when they did, for 
the bulk of the New Zealand clip com- 
prises the type of staple that has suf- 
fered the greatest relapse. With no 
wool worries on hand at the moment 
the principal interest centers in the 
trend of frozen meat values oversea, 
which are reflected in the prices pack- 
ing houses are paying for fats. Both 
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sheep and lambs dropped a little early 
last month, but lambs have since re- 
covered again and are now selling at 
not far short of the best rates of the 
season. Prime light-weight woolly 
lambs are being bought by packers on 
the basis of from 23 cents to 24% cents 
per pound, dressed weights, delivered. 
Woolly crossbred wethers, 56 pounds 
or under, are fetching up to 17 cents 
per pound on the same basis, which it 
must be granted is not a bad price. 





THE WYOMING CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the State 
Wool Growers Association will be 
held in Buffalo, July 29, 30 and 31, and 
plans are being perfected in prepara- 
tion for the largest meeting in the his- 
tory of the association, according to 
J. B. Wilson of McKinley, Wyo., sec- 
retary of the association. 

“This convention will be as interest- 
ing as the one held in Casper in 1906, 
in which Patrick Sullivan and Bob 
Taylor took a prominent part,” de- 
clared Wilson. “Almost every wool 
grower in the state will be present to 
assist in formulating plans to oppose 
the attempted bureaucratic control by 
the government of grazing on the pub- 
lic domain. 

“Wyoming stands second in the 
country as a wool producing state. 
Wool growing is one of the most im- 
portant industries in the state. The 
government is reaching out in an effort 
to control grazing on the public do- 
main. This will hurt the wool grow- 
ers, and we intend to do all in our 
power to resist encroachment by the 
government on our privileges.” 

Leon Shaw. 





IDAHO MEETINGS ON RANGE 
REGULATION 


A number of meetings were called 
by the Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in different sections of the state 
for the purpose of sounding out the 
stock growers on the proposed change 
in the manner of ‘handling Federal 
grazing lands. 

Meetings were held according to the 
following schedule: 
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June 2—Dubois; in charge of Ed. Gooding. 

June 3—Mackay; in charge of Ed. Good- 
ing. 

June 4—Shoshone; in charge of Ed Good- 
ing. 

June 10—Soda Springs; in charge of R. C. 
Rich. 

June 11—Idaho Falls; in charge of R. C. 
Rich. 

June 15—Riggins; in 
Householder. 

June 16-17—Lewiston; in charge of H. L. 
Householder. 

June 20—Payette; 
Householder. 

June 22—Boise; in charge of F. S. Gedney. 

June 23—Mountain Home; in charge of 
F. S. Gedney. 

June 25—Twin Falls or Rogerson; in 
charge of R. T. McNamara. 

June 26—Oakley; in charge of R. T. Mc- 
Namar. 


The concensus of opinion of these 
meetings was that the public domain 
grazing should be regulated: 


1. That the forest and public domain be 
administered by the same bureau or de- 
partment of the government. 

2. That on the public domain it is done 
under a lease system operated by associa- 
tions rather than under the present allot- 
ment system. 

3. That the grazing rights on both the 
forest and public domain shall be legalized. 

4. That a board of appeals be created by 
Congress, members of which shall be ap- 
pointed by the governors upon recommenda- 
tion of the state livestock and farm organ- 
izations and associations using the public 
domain, and that this board shall be made 
up of one man actively engaged in the live- 
stock business for each of the 11 western 
grazing and public land states, who shall 
be paid a per diem and expenses. 

5. That the administrative offices of this 
bureau which shall have control of the for- 
est and public domain be established in 
the western states. 


charge of H. L. 


in charge of H. L. 


OHIO WOOL COOPERATIVE 
MAKES REPORT 





The executive committee of the 
Ohio Wool Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation met in Columbus, June 18. 
Reports on wool consignments made 
to the committee showed that receipts 
at the Columbus warehouse to date 
were 2,710,000 pounds ; Wheeling, 225,- 
000 pounds. The Columbus receipts 
include 160,000 pounds of wool from 
Michigan and 200,000 pounds from In- 
diana. Closing date for the receipt of 
consignments, by the vote of the com- 
mittee, was set for July 15. Individ- 
ual counties may set previous closing 
dates as they deem advisable. The as- 
sociation is offering wools in limited 
amounts for sale on present market 
conditions. Active steps are being 
taken to enforce a few broken con- 
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tracts. President L. B. Palmer and 
Secretary J. F. Walker were author- 
ized to visit woolen mills and make 
contracts for the ‘association. 

Patrons of the Ohio Wool Growers’ 
Cooperative Association got $190,000 
more for their wool last season than 
if they had sold locally, according to 
a statement issued by J. F. Walker, 
secretary of the association. The as- 
sociation handled 3,464,214 pounds of 
wool at an average price of 49.66 cents, 
according to the final report on the 
years’ business just completed. 
to growers was approximately three 
cents less than warehouse price, and 
covers freight charges, commission, 
insurance and other items of marketing 
expense. Both crop reporting figures 
of the state and Federal Government 
as well as extensive private reports of 
the association show that local prices 
were 40 cents a pound on the average, 
or six cents less than the price received 
by association members. Wools ship- 
ped to Columbus amounted to 2,066,- 
452 pounds, and sold for 48.44 cents, or 
$1,485,543; Wheeling, 397,762 pounds, 
averaging 50.83 cents, or $202,197.86. 
Michigan, included in the Columbus 
figures, had 217,245 pounds, averaging 
44.86 cents; Indiana, 350,085 pounds, 
averaging 43.28 cents. Pennsylvania 
growers consigned 50,000 pounds to 
the Wheeling warehouse. 


Price 





ST. JOSEPH SHEEP AND LAMB 
MARKET 





Sheep receipts for the month of 
June were around 52,500, compared 
with 63,572 the same month a_ year 
ago, and 112,535 last month. Bulk of 
receipts during the month were na- 
tives, with scattering shipments of 
Idahos after the first week. The first 
shipment of Idahos brought $15.25. At 
the close of the fourth week they 
reached $16.50; they then declined un- 
til $15.75 was an outside price on the 
closing day. The top on_ natives 
ranged from $14.75@16 during the 
month, and closed at $15.25, with culls 
at $9.50, values on the close being 75 
cents lower than a month ago. 

H. H. Madden. 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE 
LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 
IN IDAHO 


(Continued from Page 23.) 


Without any fee. The presence of large 
tracts of public domain throughout the state 
has a potential influence on the grazing 
value of these alleged values of leased pri 
vate lands, * * * * 

“The forest service, from the out set, as- 
sumed the property of commercial exploi- 
tation by the government of a part of 
grazing resource without any regard to the 
related properties dependent thereon. Their 
system undertakes to burden the users of 
forest grazing with a scale of prices, utter- 
ly beyond the ability of the bona fide set- 
tlers engaged in the livestock business to 
pay. 

“Five separate times they have raised the 
fees trying to make them commensurate with 
the fees for continuous leases. As soon as 
the fees on the forests are raised the lease 
prices on surrounding lands have automatic- 
ally gone up. This see-saw arrangement 
has been continuing until now the forest 
service proposes to make a further raise of 
167 per cent. This makes for an intolerable 
condition which will most assuredly elimin- 
ate the livestock business from the state We 
crave your help on this problem, and the 
benefit of your mature judgment. 


INTEREST RATES 
“We believe another way to cut this over- 
head is by getting better interest rates. But 
we prefer to work on this with the cooper- 
ation of the bankers of the state, and to 
use the local bankers and not outside or 
governmental agencies any more than is 
absolutely necessary to carry on and stabil- 

ize our marketing operations. 


WOOL MARKETING 

“Another way we can help our industry 
is in our wool marketing. We ask guidance 
in working out the simplest and best sys- 
tem to accomplish this. It seems to us that 
our whole system of wool marketing is 
pretty well broken down. When there is 
an active wool market, there are a lot of 
buyers around; but when the market slips 
and we are in need of assistance, then all 
we get from the wool buyers is a lot of 
discouragement and an attempt on their 
part to further bear the market. 

“We are in the same situation with our 
wool that we would be in, if we cut out 
and weaned our lambs, put them in the 
corrals at the loading pens and then sat 
on the fence and offered to sell them to the 
highest bidder. You know what would hap- 
pen to the Idaho market if the majority of 
the Idaho growers adopted that method of 
selling lambs. 

‘We have felt the necessity of devising 
a new system of handling our wool and the 
board of directors of the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association has opened up _ several 
ivenues for its sale this year. They do 
not insist that there is only one right 
method of marketing wool. 

‘They do not say that their members 
should or should not. They do not say that 
they must or must not market  cooper- 
atively. All they have desired is to make 
available several good sound methods of 
marketing, so that the grower himself can 
pick out which one best fits his needs 

“Idaho growers too long have been com- 
pelled to sell the one way they could, when 
the other fellow told them to, instead of hav- 
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ing their choice of several ways. We are 
not fighting the field buyers as buyers. That 
is one method which some growers may al- 
ways find best to use, but we do not want 
the grower dependent on them entirely. We 
felt that if a large per cent of the wool 
growers would draw off from the market 
and the wool were warehoused, it would un- 
doubtedly add to our net receipts event- 
ually. 

“One of your own members, Mr. Crawford 
Moore, has evolved a very satisfactory and 
creditable system which has gone a long 
way towards solving the wool marketing 
problems of the state and has led the way 
for us to go still farther. He ships the 
wool of a number of his customers to the 
municipal bonded warehouse in Portland 
and then, at an opportune time, holds 
sales. We have evolved a similar system 
of shipping to a large government bonded 
warehouse in Portland where wool is on 
sale at all times. This is slightly more ex- 
pensive than his method, but we believe the 
added advantage of having it on display 
and up for sale at all times will bring us 
a price enough greater to more than cover 
this extra expense. In this method, we are 
sending our wool down to a warehouse 
where it is constantly on sale, where it is 
absolutely safe, and where it is accumulat- 
ed in big quantities. We get a bonded ware- 
house receipt which is negotiable with the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, and many 
local banks. In the warehouse the, buyers can 
look over the wool and it is sold by a com- 
mission firm which neither buys wool for 
its own account nor lends money on the 
wool it has in its warehouse, but whose 
sole interest, as with the sheep commission 
man, is in selling at the best possible price 
to the grower’s advantage. It stands to rea- 
son that the big buyers are not going to 
allow any of their field men to pay all that 
the wool is worth. They would be gambling 
too much on the judgment of these fel- 
lows. But the man in Portland who lives 
there and represents his eastern company 
and gets a big salary because of his experi- 
ence and mature judgment, has the author- 
ity to pay all the market will stand. 

“Selling wool is a science, and must be 
done by a man who is familiar with it. The 
man we have engaged at our Portland 
Warehouse is a competent man, who can 
dicker with the buyers and can sell to them 
on a scoured basis. We think the growers 
have been selling on a shrinkage over-esti- 
mated 2 or 3 per cent by the wool buyers. 
This would more than pay the commission 
for selling. If we can save this 2 or 3 per 
cent it will mean a profit of 25 cents per 
head on our sheep or a half million dollars 
more which will go into the banks of the 
state. 

“As a rule, we cannot criticise the banking 
interests of the state for the way they have 
treated us in our wool marketing. We real- 
ize the financial condition of many of the 
sheepmen who have borrowed and how the 
banks have over-loaned to them. As long 
as the sheep men were over-extended it 
was hard for anybody to give them any re- 
lief. They could not afford to gamble but 
had to take a price for their wool which 
seemed reasonable rather than take any 
chance on increasing their indebtedness. 
But the attitude of some of the bankers, that 
because the price offered was good the 
growers should sell even though the prices 
were far below the market value, has often 
worked to a great disadvantage to us on the 
sale of our wool. The buyers knew that 
these bankers were anxious to make im- 
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mediate sales to liquidate the indebtedness 
and took advantage of your attitude to bear 
our market. 

“Now the market on wool is not necess- 
arily its value. The market is often made 
by what the weak sister sells his wool 
for. In many cases, sheepmen who couldn’t 
hold, by selling under pressure have made 
a price that was far below that which the 
wool market justified. The old stock argu- 
ment that, because the average price of 
wool has been 25 cents for a long time, 25 
cents is the market now, does not hold 
any longer. We will have to have all that 
we can get out of it, and you should help 
us get its full value, and not let us take 
just what you consider a good price, if it is 
not all it is worth. 

“While it is true that ordinarily it is not 
good business to carry any crop after it is 
ready to market, wool should be carried 
until such times as the mills want it. We 
can never get full value out of our wool so 
long as we try to get the mills to buy a 
year’s supply in sixty days. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


“In concluding, we have some figures we 
believe will interest you and be of use to 
you. They are compiled by our state cost 
of production committee. We expect to con- 
tinue to collect and revise these figures 
each year until we will know exactly what 
proportion of a sheepman’s income should 
be spent for his various expenses. We 
think this may be of use to you in determin- 
ing how well an outfit you may be carrying 
is being managed. For instance, in our in- 
vestigations we found one outfit whose 
“Other Expenses” were 25 per cent of its 
gross income dollar instead of the 7.4 per 
cent you will find on the chart. When this 
high cost was analyzed is was found that 
this over-balance was due to the purchase 
of several new high-powered cars for the 
use of the owner, his foreman, and his 
camp-tenders. 

“Other reasons why we are making these 
data public are: 

“(1) So that the mistaken ideas of the 
general public can be clarified. It is gen- 
erally believed that the sheepmen are mak- 
ing large profits on 40 cent wool and 
10 to 12 cent lambs. The reason for this 
sentiment perhaps is that sheepmen always 
appear more prosperous than they really are, 
and everyone can remember the time when 
wool prices were 10 cents to 20 cents and 
lambs much lower than they are now. Also 
the sheepman handles considerable money, 
and as a rule, a freespender. He has the 
habit of allowing the general public to be- 
live he is making big money whether he is 
or not. 

“(2) Few outsiders are informed as to 
the heavy annual depreciation on a sheep 
on account of its short life, and losses by 
death and by predatory animals. A $10.00 
two-year-old ewe at the end of five years 
—age seven years coming eight— is worth 
normally $5.00. One dollar a year deprecia- 
tion is due to age alone. Then the aver- 
age yearly losses of the range man is well 
over 10 per cent, so the loss and deprecia- 
tion make about $2.00 per head each year 
which must be put aside to replace the 
capital investment before any profits can 
be claimed from: the business. 

“With the rancher it is different. At 
the end of five years he has his original 
land intact, and if he has been a good farm- 
er, his land is better than at the beginning 
of the five-year period. But the sheepman 
must normally replace at least 75 per cent 
of his original capital investment at the 
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A MOUNT HAGGIN HAMPSHIRE 


GRAND CHAMPION PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 











RS a 
IMPT. PENDLEY BRAVE LAD 


Pendley Goldmine Sired This Ram 


Pendley Goldmine sired the champion pen of lambs at The Royal (England) both 1922 
1923. We offer a number of Pendley Goldmine lambs at the 1925 National Ram Sale 


Two Thousand Mt. Haggin Hampshires for sale 1925 at 


THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 











Midland Empire Fair, Billings, Mont. Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City 
Montana State Fair, Helena, Mont. Hislop Sheep Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Wyoming State Fair, Douglas, Wyo. State Fair, Yakima, Washington 






Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mount Haggin Land and Livestock Company 


(Successor to Selway & Gardiner) 
H. C. GARDINER, President and Manager 
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FOR SALE 


2000 HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Lambs, Yearlings and Two's 


800 Yearling and [Two-year-old 


Rambouillet Rams 


Few Romney-Rambouillet Crosses, Columbias and Panamas. 


1000 Registered Hampshire Ewes 
The Best of the Breed 


700 Purebred and Registered Hampshire 
Ewe Lambs 


All of the above sheep are rugged, big boned, extremely well 
bred Idaho's showing a lot of flesh and quality. 
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Prices are right. Phone, wire or write. 


D. E. CRUTCHER, Boise, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES FOR SALE 


100 head of Yearling Hampshire Rams. 


About 400 early Ram Lambs. 


Also, 100 head Registered Ewes. 


CHAS. HOWLAND 


Cambridge, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES 


J. NEBEKER & SON) : 

















LAKETOWN, UTAH 


Offer For This Season: 


A choice lot of Yearling Rams 
and Ram Lambs 


Suitable for service this season 
Singly or in carlots 


Also, a limited number of 
Ewes and Ewe Lambs 


All Registered 











LINCOLNS 


We have for sale 25 high class 
stud rams and 100 range rams; also 
a car of young ewes. 


We breed for heavy fleeces of the 
right quality, good fleshing qualities 
and rugged constitution. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
“The Maples” Stock Farm, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 








100 COTSWOLD RAMS 
PRICED RIGHT 





ORSON BALL, Rigby, Idaho 
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end of each five-year period. This is ex- 
actly where many sheepmen fool themselves 
into thinking they are making big money. 
They overlook the fact that they are always 
buying replacements for their flocks and 
not making any progress from year to year. 
The sheep business is becoming more ef- 
ficiently managed all the time, as the intensi- 
fication of the business under pressure of 
present operating costs operates for the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

“(3) Then, the general public as well as 
many bankers, do not fully realize the ex- 
pense of the sheep industry due to the own- 
ership and management of ranch property, 
which stockmen have been required to buy 
in order to keep their range rights. The 
forest service in their wisdom has put most 
of the sheepmen into the farming business, 
with results that are often quite disastrous 
to the sheep, the farm, the forest service 
and the whole community in general. In 
order to manage sheep properly, as sheep 
are the property most susceptible to good 
or bad management, the sheepman must 
hire men to manage his ranch with results, 
as a rule, which bring the final cost of his 
ranch operations up to much more than he 
would have paid for its products in the mar- 
ket. 

“(4) We also want this knowledge to be 
available for the sheepman himself to study 
and we think it should aid him in deter- 
mining where his money goes. The gen- 
eral averages point to an efficient and eco- 
nomic amount which he can pay for each 
item. 

“(5) Such knowledge is also a determin- 
ing factor in such government policies as 
tariff, and in the matter of what range fees 
a stockman is capable of paying. 

“Eastern flockowners operating ranches 
exclusively, complain that western  stock- 
men have the advantage of the use of “free” 
ranges a good part of the year and these 
same flockowners feel they are competing 
against an industry in the West which has 
undue advantages over them in the matter 
of operating costs. 

“But it is not alone operating costs which 
determine profits but gross income. For 
the purpose of demonstrating that the ranch 
flockowners have nothing to complain about 
in the way of free feed, we have collecte1 
some data on a number of small flocks 
over Idaho. 

“This data shows that while feed custs 
for the ranch man are higher, this higher 
cost is more than off set by lower operating 
costs in all other directions except taxes, 
and the net profit, per head is some four 
times the net profit of the range man.” 








LINCOLNS ROMNEYS COTSWOLDS 


(150 head) (50 head) 


(100 head) 


These are all massive, yearling, STUD rams, of the best QUALITY. 
They have plenty of bone, and carry dense, even fleeces, with lots of 
covering. Are from IMPORTED dams and sires and will improve any 


flock. Also few ewes of each breed. 


Write or wire for prices and wool samples 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


J. H. Patrick & Son 


Ilderton, Ont., Canada 





COMPLETE SHEEP OUTFIT 
FOR SALE 





640 acre ranch with excellent im- 
provements, adjacent to free range. 
Price $8,000. 1200 ewes including 
30 head extra good bucks at $11.00 
each. Included in above would be 
10 year National Forest grazing per- 
mit, sheep wagon, tents, horses, lamb- 
ing equipment; in fact everything 
used for proper handling of sheep. 
This band of ewes sheared 9.6 pounds 
of wool and from the’same was sold 
100 percent lamb crop averaging 
81 pounds. Owner wants to return 
to banking business. Possession 
about September Ist. 

BERNARD ALLHANDS 
LEADORE, IDAHO 
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“YES, MARKETING COSTS CAN 
BE CUT” 


“There is no money in dentistry,” 
says the dentist. If he happens to be 
vrinding pretty close to a nerve at 
the time, you may not pay much atten- 
ion to his remark, but after you have 
received his bill and recovered from 
he shock of its size, you not only re- 
call his statement, but probably add 
“nor truth either.” A little further con- 
ideration, however, brings the realiza- 
ion that it is just a sry of the times. 
‘rom the producer and the manufac- 
turer down through the distributive 
channels runs the same 
nancial statements back it up. Every- 
one knows that relief for the farmers 
has been urgent during the past few 


story, and 


years, and as consumers, we all like- 
wise feel the need for reduction in 
living costs. There have been theories 
advanced as to what was wrong and 
how improvement might be effected, 
but few, if any, have hit the nail on the 
head so effectively as that advanced by 
Secretary Hoover in a recent address 
hefore the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, as reported in the Nation’s 
business for March. 

The subject of Mr. Hoover’s address 
was: “Can we reduce the margin be- 
tween our farmers and manufacturing 
producers on one side and our con- 
sumers on the other?” His answer is 
in the affirmative and to the effect 
that with its accomplishment great im- 
provement will come to the condition 
of the farmer and a reduction in liv- 
ing costs to the consumer. 

“These possibilities lie,’ he states, “in 
the elimination of waste.* * * * *I do not 
mean waste in the sense of wilful waste, 
but economic waste, which is the naturdl 
outgrowth of a competitive system. I do 
1ot mean the waste that any single individ- 
ial can correct by his own initiative, but the 
waste that can only find remedy in collec 
ive action. Nor are the wastes to which I 
efer to be corrected by any legislative ex- 
‘tension of the Ten Commandments. It is 
10t possible for you to catch an economic 
force with a policeman.” 

Fifteen classes of waste are given, 
which, according to the estimates of 
the Engineering Council, amount to 
25 or 30 per cent of the cost paid by 
the consumer or producer of raw ma- 
terial. The first one listed is the 
waste from speculation, relaxation of 


effort and extravagance of booms. 
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America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold 
to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 
The product of RIDGECREST FARM, 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 

H. L. FINCH, Owner 


FOR SALE 


Sheep outfit complete, with 5500 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs 
from same. For price and partic- 
ulars 








apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nevada 











IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, 
PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER. 





HAMPSHIRES 


We can spare about seventy-five 
choice ewes, mostly yearlings, of 
the same breeding as the rams 
which topped the California 
Ram Sale. An unusual oppor- 
tunity to start, or improve, a 
flock of this profitable breed. 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner, 
Wendell, Idaho. 











SCOTCH COLLIES. 

The smartest sheep dogs in the 
world. We have a few from imported 
stock for sale. 

W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 








1115 N. 9th Street 


Sheepmen— Take Notice! 


1000 Head Hampshire Bucks mostly 
three and four years old. 


In excellent condition and of Al quality. 
For particulars, write or phone. 


C. L. WEEKS 


BOISE, IDAHO 








104 N. MAIN ST. 











SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP .PELIS 


HELLMAN BROS. $st..ows, mo. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 
72 Woodland Av., Detroit, Mich. 








Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








The CHEVIOT SHEEP SOCIETY (Scotland) 


“THE CHEVIOT” has proved itself 
superior to any other breed of sheep 
for WOOL and MUTTON production 
and is unsurpassed as a CROSSING 
PROPOSITION. 


The Annual sales of pedigree EWES 
and RAMS will be held at HAWICK, 
SCOTLAND, on 15th and 16th, Sep- 
tember, 1925. 


Full particulars for EXPORT sup- 
plied by the Secretary, Mr. George 
Davidson, 1 Bridge Street, Hawick, 
Scotland, 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 











The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 

GEO. McCKERROW 

President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 














Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 


RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 1924. 


The most popula crossing sheep today. Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
heep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 
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“The greatest waste of our economic sys- 
tem,” says Mr. Hoover, “is the periodic in- 
flationary boom and its consequent ensu- 
ing slump with all their specualtion, un- 
employment and extravagance, for with- 
out boom there is no slump. The correc- 
tion of this waste lies in the prevention 
of booms. No sensible business man wants 
either boom or slump. He wants stability. 
Our working folk should dread a boom 
above all things because it means an after- 
clap of unemployment and misery. Our 
farmers should resent a boom more than 
anything else than can happen in our eco- 
nomic system because it means that they 
will inevitably get the worst of the defla- 
tion which follows. Stability or instability 
in production and distribution is largely the 
result of the collective judgment of the 
trades. They cannot form a right judgment 
unless they know the facts as to their own 
business and as to the trade as a whole. 
Furthermore, they must also know the pro- 
bable trend of business in general as in- 
dicated by the movement in other trades.” 


Another kind of waste included in 
Mr. Hoover’s list that is of particular 
interest to wool growers is that “due 
to disorderly marketing, particularly 
of perishables, with its attendant gluts 
and famines.” There is also the waste 
“due to too many links in the distri- 
bution chain and too many chains in 
the system,” that is of interest to the 
sheepman. In regard to the latter, the 
Secretary makes the following state- 
ment: 


“Obviously one of the greatest wastes in 
our whole distripution system is the unnec- 
essary number of links in the distribution 
chain, and the excessive number of chains. 
This is, however, the most intangible, im- 
ponderable problem in the whole gamut of 
distribution wastes. I do not think any- 
one will deny that we have more retail and 
wholesale establishments than we need in 
all sorts of directions and that, therefore, 
there is imposed upon the distribution sys- 
tem a vastly larger overhead than is neces- 
sary. There is no way of preventing a man 
going- into business if he wants to, nor 
would it be desirable, for if we were to 
limit the number we would set social cur- 
rents going that would be the destruction 
of the whole system. Every time we set 
up a standard, every time we set up a 
better understanding of accounting and 
principles of business, we will, in ultimate 
effect, diminish the excessive number of 
units by bringing competition onto the 
legitimate foundation of intelligent action 
with a resulting tendency to diminish this 
excessive membership in the trades with 
their wasteful overhead charged against 
the consumer.” 


The elimination of economic waste 
will, of course, be slow of movement. 
Its ultimate success depends almost 
entirely upon “collective action.” 
Again we are brought around to the 
old, time-worn, but still vital need for 
proper organization in all lines of in- 
dustry, producers as well as distri- 
butors. 
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